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FOREWORD 


(C) It is accepted that intelligence is a basic element in countering sub- 
versive ins urgencies. Realistically detailed investigation is required before 
insurgent vulnerabilities can be pinpointed and targeted for counterineurgercy 

programs. * . 

(O Intelligence operations and analytic techniques that have proved 
satisfactory in conventional operations fail to yield the requisite understanding 

of insurgency. . , , - 

(C) There is a clear and urgent requirement for the development oi a 
responsive and long-term capability to conduct in-depth research into the 
nature of an insurgency, using data from all sources of intelligence informa- 
tion. This intelligence information must be designed to be directly applicable 
to counterinsurgent operations. 

(C) This report represents further progress toward the long- range goals 
of the Research Analysis Corporation to develop methodologies through which 
these understandings and capabilities can be acquired and ultimately trans- 
ferred to satisfy user needs. The report analyzes intelligence data relating to 
the network of subversive insurgency in Northeast Thailand to the extent re- 
quired to establish a framework for development and testing of analytic tech- 
niques to be used by military intelligence officers at the operating level to 
support programming, planning, and conducting counterinsurgency military 

operations. .. . 

(C) It is intended that the methods used may be sufficiently generalized 
to apply to the collection and analysis of intelligence information in early de- 
veloping insurgency elsewhere in the world. 

George A. Martinez 

Head, Unconventional Warfare Department 




This research was supported by the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency of the Department of Defense and was monitored by the 
US Army Missive Command under Contract No. DAOH01<47<<C1 089. 
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Problem 


(U) To analyze the insurgency in Northeast Thailand by using selected 
analytic approaches in a program of research leading to the development of 
da ta- man agement systems and techniques for use in providing intelligence 
support to counterinsurgency military operations. 


Facts 

(U) On the basis of methodology and data- management techniques de- 
veloped in context of the insurgency in South Vietnam (1965- 1966), in WY67 
RAC undertook a phased- study program for the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARP A) to provide a new analytical foundation for counterinsurgent in- 
telligence (CD) in Thailand; this analytical base was designed to improve 
existing Cn capabilities. 

(tA The cor€ °* stu dy program is a detailed analysis of key insurgent 

^rteas in Northeast Thailand. The analysis and the process of deriving it 
represent initial phases of product and methodology. The product is a detailed 
functional analysis of the insurgent network, a tactically biased threat analysis; 
the analytical systems developed and employed in deriving this threat analysis 
represent the initial installment of the new analytical foundation for CII. 

/ JT The discussion of analytic techniques and the analysis reported 

nerein are based primarily on the daily reports of the Thai Communist Sup- 
pression Operations Center (CSOC). The analysis covers the period 1 Aug 66- 
31 Jul 67. This basic-data set has been supplemented by Thai preliminary 
interrogation reports, captured insurgent documents, and various US and Thai 
/intelligence summaries. 

I (A (% Concurrent with the analysis of the insurgency, RAC also conducted 
h ptudy of the physical and socioeconomic environment in a small area of 
Northeast Thailand. This sample study is based on field investigations, aerial 
photography, and information compiled by various Thai and US agencies in 
Thailand. The results of this study are to be published separately. The en- 
vironmental and insurgent- related analyses are to be combined in WY68 to 
arrive at a set of map overlays, refined analysis techniques, and a related 
standing operating procedure for managing intelligence data to aid in planning 
more efficient counterinsurgent military operations. 
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Discussion 

(0^ The decision to choose Northeast Thailand as theforea for analysis 
was based on a preliminary estimate! made in the course of a study in 1966, 
directed at the problem of Indicators in Insurgency. This estimate suggested 
that the insurgency in the Northeast was a serious attempt at subversion on 
the part of the Communist Bloc and that it had external support, primarily 
through the North Vietnamese-controlled Pathet Lao channels. However, it 
was unclear what stage of development the insurgent network had reached or 
how e ffect ive, in fact, this network was. 

( (^^D) Counteraction on the part of the Royal Thai Government (RTG) 
in- 1966 reportedly had failed to destroy or suppress the insurgency effectively. 
The RTG did not demonstrate an ability to develop an adequate understanding 
of insurgent operational methods or to militarily take the offensive against the 
insurgent threat. In undertaking this study, it was proposed that the imme- 
diate goal was to assist this counterinsurgency effort by determining the 
structure of insurgent organization and activity at the tactical or sector level. 
Acceptably valid techniques would then be developed for area reduction and 
predictive targeting of insurgent basing, support, and operational patterns. 

This process was designed to organize intelligence, terrain, and socioeco- 
nomic data in terms of the insurgent, and, for reasons of ijfady tactical- level 
access, to display this information to the maximum feasible extent by a map- 

? verlaysystem. 

U ] ICn The historical account and evaluation of Communist Partv Thailand 


overlaysystem. 

{ y ) |p)T The historical account and evaluation of Communist Party Thailand 
(cPT) and external support to the insurgency have been developed. Counter- 
insurgency operations and intelligence have been surveyed and described. The 
covert insurgent- support organization and internal basing and support system 
have been determined, within data-base limitations, as wellgas many aspects 
of the insurgent’s concept of operations, command and control, and organiza- 
tional structure within sample areas of the Northeast. Insurgent armed opera- 
tions have been recorded and analyzed, as have his propaganda and recruiting 
efforts to extend his base of popular support. 

(V>«F> A point has now been reached where analysis products and their ap- 
plications may be organized as the basis for more effective counterinsurgency 
planning procedures. The next steps, in WY68, relate to first tests of the sys- 
tem in the field in Northeast Thailand. 


Conclusions 
Technical Findings 

wy (% In view of the current (1967) effort being made to develop means of 
employing remote- sensor systems against the insurgent in Northeast Thailand, 
it is important to note that at present very few overt insurgent installations are 
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susceptible to discovery through image interpretation. Existing Installations 
are well concealed to prevent effective utilization of such systems. 

[\j\ (f) Aerial photography alone, for example, therefore^as very little 
apparent utility as an analytical tool. As a corollary, attempts at area reduc- 
tion through conventional photographic Interpretation procedures, regardless 
of method or technique, for specific pinpoint targeting for sensor application 
against the Insurgent basing system alone are futile in a low-density Phase I 
insurgency. On the other hand, it may be profitable to view Insurgent bases 
or camps as temporary way stations and then to analyze insurgent movement 
patterns in conjunction with basing:, support, and operational activities. Taking 
the operation of the insurgent network as a system, the juordtnatlon of ground 
intelligence with proper utilization of photography appeanRo permit optimiza- 
tion of this capability. 

0 Because of differences in the scale and intensity of operations, in the 

types of insurgent activities, and in the objectives of these activities as a 
function of the insurgent- network operations, It is not practical to employ the 
US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (USMACV), ‘Pattern Analysis 
Technique* (for Phases n and mcounteroperations) in tactical- level Cn against 
the Phase I activities taking place in Northeast Thailand. This technique as 
currently organized is probably completely inappropriate to Insurgent activity 
at levels such as those encountered in Northeast Thailand. 

(0 \ (ty The development of an Unproved system of analysis and data-manage- 
vment techniques appropriate to the. level of insurgency encountered in Thailand, 
i.e., Phase I insurgency, is possible; the initial phases of such an improved 
methodology are already completed. - * 

Intelligence Findings 

V 0 ] The organizational phase of the subversive insurgency in Northeast 
Thailand has developed in the past 15 years from a very small base. The ap- 
pearance of precipitate expansion of the insurgent structure, both in numbers 
and areas of operation since 1964, is therefore deceptive. By the same token, 
current reckoning of insurgent areas of operation and numbers stemming from 
incident count is liable to gross error, since organizationa£fnetwork) struc- 
tural activity takes place covertly, surfacing in the form of propaganda meet- 
ings and acts of terror only after the local network base is considered to be 
established. 

(<M & Aside from the overt aspects of command, operations, and support 
wf the current level of conflict in Northeast Thailand, it should be recognized 
that (a) covert preparations (the generation of necessary assets) are under 
way to initiate an escalated phase of insurgent activity, (b) insurgent organizers 
are operating covertly in areas not currently considered to be active on the 
basis of reports of overt insurgent activity, and (c) the CP} is engaged in 
establishing a separate covert command and control net and clandestine in- 
telligence nets to support the insurgent units operating in the jungle. 
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^SUMMARY#: 


Art Restating these findings, it is now apparent that insurgent short-range 
goalB cu: 


goalb currently are to develop a base of popular support at the village level 
and to prepare for an escalated phase of insurgency in selected areas. Twenty- 
two separate groupings of overt insurgent activity can be identified in North- 
east Thailand. Additional areas still in process of covert organization in this 
region can be extrapolated. Intelligence reports suggest that such networks 
are concurrently being developed in other regions of Tha i lan d, e.g., the North 
and. mid- South. 

\0 ) The insurgent network organization, as identified, consists of three 
different but related echelons responsible for the current phase of insurgency 
operations in Northeast Thailand: (a) the precinct echelon, characterized by 
covert recruiting in the villages; (b) the group echelon, capable of conducting 
forced propaganda meetings, with the primary mission of recruiting, indoc- 
trinating, and training local villagers; and (c) the sector echelon, capable of 
supporting highly mobile and flexible guerrilla groups and having a parallel 
mission of preparing for an escalated phase of insurgent activity. In addition 
to the three echelons of insurgent command, insurgent units are organized 
along functional lines. The principal insurgent-unit staff sections developed 
to date are the military, propaganda, and provisions sections. 

( [) \ (Jf/f The success of the insurgent movement in Northeast Thailand has 
dfrectly depended on the training and material support provided by North 
Vietnam and Communist China, not on subversive exploitation of local griev- 
ances. For example, the armed insurgent units in active insurgent areas are 
usually commanded by strangers to the local area who have been trained in 
North Vietnam rather than by leaders identified with reformist programs. 
Intimidation and terror, not long-standing incipient rebellion or economic 
distress, are the basis for recruitment and other village-based support. 

( 0 ) ffi Strength estimates based on analysis of available raw intelligence 
and collateral data suggest that there were approximately 1300 armed and 
trained insurgents in the Northeast in July 1967. Insurgents in local units 
undergoing training within the Northeast are estimated to exceed 1600, and 
insurgent supporters in villages are estimated to exceed 15,000. Of these 
numbers, over 500 cadre trained in North Vietnam and more than 300 CPT 
cadre represent the hard core and driving force of the network organization. 

[0 ) ^ Basing and support of insurgents in Northeast Thailand is not the 
product of evolution nor is it a matter of patchwork and expediency. Even 
though crude by any standards, and apparently inefficient, the existing basing 
and support mechanism serves the insurgent purposes very well. With minor 
exceptions, the basing and support process is operrted with a high degree of 
similarity in all insurgent areas and therefore is concluded to be the result 

E licy and direction emanating from the communist insurgent leadership. 

(O The basing component calls for the housing, feeding, and low-level 
ing of guerrilla soldiers in temporary camps, usually located within the 
most desirable terrain in the area 2 to 5 km from the assigned operational 
area or target- village complex. These temporary camps are to be abandoned 
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II threatened by Thai suppression forces. All camps are protected by guards 
positioned at vantage points. Security is relaxed during the hours of darkness, 
because the insurgents are aware that the Thai suppression forces do not op- 
erate at night. 

(ij\ (8) The support component is supported with food, information, and gen- 
eral supplies almost entirely by villagers in the operational area, sometimes 
willingly, sometimes involuntarily. There is no evidence that the communist 
terrorist (CT) in Northeast Thailand engages in food production for his own 
consumption, as is the case in some of the well-developed base areas in South 
Vietnam. There is, however, some evidence that short-term caches are being 
used for the storage of food, ordnance, and supplies. The use of caches ap- 
parently is more a matter of practice of individual Insurgent groups than It is 
of overall doctrine or policy at this time. 

( 0 1 Armed operations that are aimed at developing an area of insurgent 

influence usually follow a sequential pattern of armed attacks against RTG 
authorities, followed by armed propaganda operations and terrorism. It is 
important to note that such armed Insurgent operations were not significantly 
disrupted by the principal RTG counterinsurgency effort, the 0910 Dry Season 
plan Secured villages were struck with the same frequency as undefended 

0 r g as. 

( 0) (0) Armed insurgent operations are unsophisticated and simple. They 
are 7 the products of planning, decisively executed, and employ squad- and 
platoon-sized groups temporarily combined for larger operations, especially 
armed propaganda. These propaganda operations constitute the major armed 
Insurgent activity and are so patterned that they may be predicted and coun- 
tered. The ins urgent is adequately supplied with automatic and semiautomatic 
small arms, but he has not as yet introduced large- caliber or indirect-fire 
weapons, mines, or demolitions. 

7 \J] /£) The 22 separate areas of armed insurgent activity that have been 
identified on the basis of density, level, and direction of activity describe an 
arc that appears to be intended to isolate a section of Northeast Thailand. In- 
surgent insertion and extraction points along the That- Laotian international 
boundary fall at the terminals of this arc. 

/ iJ \ (gf The insurgent network in Northeast Thailand is largely managed by 
vie CPT, with direct assistance and partial control furnished by the North 
Vietnamese Communist Lao Dong Party organization in the Northeast. Ex- 
ternal support of the CPT covert system exists and is integral to it. The 
Chinese Communist Party, the North Vietnamese Lao Dong Party, and the 
Pathet Lao, a subsidiary of the North Vietnamese control apparatus, all play 
a significant role in providing cadre training, some logistical support (includ- 
ing weapons and ammunition), financing, and sanctuary. The external support 
appears to be furnished directly through the communications-llalson networks 
to identified and scheduled recipients, but control for this external support is 
channeled through the regional- level insurgent command and control organiza- 
tion, which, in effect, places control of outside support within the scope of the 
CPT. 
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^ ) (£) Net evaluation at the RTG counterinsurgency effort Indicates that It 
failed to deter the rapid growth of the Insurgency in the Northeast during 
196G- 1967. Armed Insurgent actions alone increased significantly during 1966 
and continued to grow through the reporting period at a rate four times greater 
than countexforce actions. With respect to RTG counterinsurgency operations, 
It can be said that (a) operations are organized along political administration 
lines and are not oriented on the Insurgent network, and (b) current counter* 
Insurgency operations are Inadequately responsive to the threat. Authority Is 
'Withheld tut responsibility is extended to the operator level, and the command 
and control structure is unnecessarily complex and multiple. 

\ 0 \ $ Hie RTG does not have a comprehensive and centrally controlled C1I 
system as the basis for reaction* response programs. It is concluded that un- 
less major changes are made in current approaches to countering the insur- 
gency in Northeast rnailand, Insurgency will expand and escalate rapidly. 







ABBREVIATIONS 


AGILE 

ARPA 

BPP 

CAS 

CC 

CENTRAL 

CEA 

cn 

CPM 

CPT 

CSC 

CSOC 

CT 

JRC 

JSC 

LMG 

MRDC 

OCS 

PRA 

RCT 

RTA 

RTG 

8MG 

SOFA 

SOP 

USARPAC 
USMACTHAI 
USMACV 
0910 plan 


ARPA project title: Remote Area Conflict 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
Border Patrol Police 
Controlled American Source 
Central Committee 

Central Association of Vietnamese Refugees for Safeguarding the 
Fatherland 

critical elements for analysis 
counterinsurgency intelligence 
civilian-police-military 
Communist Party of Thailand 
Communist Suppression Committee 
Counter Subversion Operations Command 

communist terrorist; term borrowed by the Thai from British operations 
against the subversive insurgency in Malaya in the 1940*s and 1950’s 
Joint Repatriation Committee 
Joint Security Center 
light machinegun 

Military Research and Development Center 
Officer Candidate School 
Party Representative Assembly 
regimental combat t**™ 

Royal Thai Army 
Royal Thai Government 
submachinegun 

Staff Office of Foreign Affairs, Communist China 
standing operating procedure 
US Army, Pacific 

US Military Assistance Command, Thailand 
US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 

Contraction of Buddist Years 2509 and 2510, used as short title for RTG 
communist-suppression dry-season operations plan 


GLOSSARY OF THAI WORDS 


Amphoe (Amphur) 
Ban 

Changwat 

Huai 

TiMlWg 

Muban 

Na 


County 

Village 

Province 

Stream 

Uncle 

Village 

Xn front of 


Nai Mister 

Not Small (or wife) 

Phu Mountain 

Phuyaiban Village chief 

Tambon Village group (administrative 

Jurisdiction above village) 
T h a h a n mal Jungle soldiers 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 


PROBLEM 

M ($) The purpose of this report is to analyze the insurgent network in 
Northeast Thailand and from this analysis to project a cn system. This is 
the initial task of a continuing study leading to the development of techniques 
for use by the intelligence officer in supporting counterinsurgent military op- 
erations. The insurgent network as defined in this context is the total activity 
relating to insurgent operations, command and control, organization, support,, 

a environment. 

This report addresses the first critical steps toward the ultimate 
of producing a refined set of analytic techniques for use by a tactical-level 
intelligence officer so that he may produce analyzed intelligence data on which 
his commander can plan counterinsurgent military operations with a reasonable 
probability of success. Some of the Intermediate steps leading to this goal are 
the determination of the elements >and framework of an intelligence-data base, 
and the management of the base to keep it current and adequately displayed. 


BACKGROUND 

Early in 1965 RAC recognized a requirement to develop a capability 
to study and understand the evolution cf subversive insurgencies, particularly 
in the early stages. A study made that year, "Neutralization of Viet Cong Safe 
Havens,** highlighted this requirement This study was aimed at suggesting 
ways to find and destroy the enemy in vast areas from which he conducted 
military operations with relative Impunity. It was found that only area-denial 
techniques could be suggested because Viet Cong activities within the safe ha- 
vens could not be pinpointed accurately for specific targeting. A precise 
understanding of what safe havens were and how they operated was determined 
to be the key to pinpoint targeting. 

The search for ways to identify and locate Insurgent vulnerabilities 
for counterinsurgent operations during 1965 and 1966 led to further generalized 


* J. B. Brett et al . "Neutralization of Viet Cong Safe Havens,* RAC-TP-187, Re- 

search Analysis Corporation, June 1965. 






conclusions. The central thought that emerged was that in order to discover 
insurgent vulnerabilities in a particular situation the total Insurgent organiza- 
tion as a system or network of systems had to be reexamined. This paper dis- 
cusses the analysis of the total insurgent network in Northeast Thailand. The 
insurgent vulnerabilities that are implicit in the text have been derlvt l on the 
/ basis of such a systems approach. 

V) rt The lesson of Vietnam has underscored the need by the US for an 
operable CII base before involvement (either directly or in an advisory role) 
in counteroperations. Unfortunately, in spice of marked improvement of con- 
ventional systems since 1961-1966, it has not yet provided such a base. That 
is to say, the methods now evolving in Vietnam to manage intelligence informa- 
tion do not appear to be applicable for use in lower-level insurgencies. The 
conflict in Vietnam, particularly since the escalation that began at the close of 
1964, is unique from a purely intelligence and data- manipulation point of view. 

No other subversive insurgency has generated such a volume of information. 

The extent and richness of the acquired mass of data in Vietnam have deter- 
mined the solution now being employed— the use of machine sorts and statistical 
I models to manage the Intelligence collation and format. 

[y 1 kftf Where such a mass of data is not available, l.e., where the insurgent 
threat is in Phase I* or in early Phase n, # no analog to the Vietnamese 
solution can be employed. At the same time, Vietnam also has demonstrated 
that the problems of intelligence requirements, collection, management, and 
display for operational use have proved to be almost impossible of solution 
with conventional methods. 

l/l W This situation has had the effect of providing the insurgent command 
Cand its operating and support units with relative immunity from system-targeted 
counteroperations until the subversive insurgency has achieved a solid base for 
operations in Phase 0. This suggests that subversive insurgency has been 
virtually safe from effective counterinsurgency operations until it has the ca- 
pacity to resist such operations. The existence of past successful counterin- 
surgency operations demonstrates that this impunity is hardly absolute. In- 
vestigation of counterinsurgency operations conducted in Malaya, the Philippines, 
and South Korea stresses that It was only where the counterinsurgent had ad- 
vantages in troops deployed, a sophisticated internal-intelligence system, and 
a highly motivated and effective police or gendarme force in addition to signifi- 
cant advantages of a political, economic, and demographic nature, that victory 
was achieved. When the legitimate authority is deficient in these areas, the 
insurgent organization appears to be immune to a systems- targeted attack. 

I lA (0 This appears to be the case with the insurgency in Northeast Thailand, 
vine selection of this area as the initial arena of conflict undoubtedly was made 


Insurgency Phases I and n as xollows: 

Phase I. This phase ranges from circumstances in whlih subversive activity is 
only a potential threat, latent or already incipient, to situations in which subversive in- 
cidents and activities occur with frequency in an organized pattern.* It involves no major 
outbreak of violence or periods of uncontrolled insurgency activity. 

Phase n. This phase is reached when the subversive movement, having gained 
sufficient local or exiernal support. Initiates organized guerrilla warfare or related forms 
of violence against the established authority. 
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by the CPT with the direction, guidance, and support of the Chinese Communists 
on the premise that the Northeast would meet the insurgent needs for an area 
of operation in Thailand. 


PURPOSE 

To recapitulate, the purpose of the phase of research reported in this 
paper, was (a) to gain an understanding of the extent and depth of the subversive 
insurgency in Northeast Thailand in sufficient detail and (b) to permit the initial 
development and refinement of the analytic techniques and formats required for 
an operable cn base. To meet this requirement, some aspects of intelligence 
production are reported in the form of a functionally organized insurgent-threat 
analysis. 


METHOD 

ly) (Jtf Analysis of the raw and finished intelligence data collected in Thailand, 
as well as in-country observation during the collection process, suggested 
strongly that although the Vietnamese context might well provide means of mea- 
suring the level of insurgent threat in the Thai Northeast, it would not provide 
a suitable analog from which close inference and comparative statistical data 
might be drawn. The insurgency in the Thai Northeast is in the latter stages 
of Phase I, with some Phase n activities going on. The Vietnamese analogs 
analyzed by RAC during 1965 and 1966 related to organization and operations 
in late Phase n and beyond. 

\o\ jr Research then proceeded on an empirical basis, with one goal being 
t» construct descriptive hypotheses concerning the organization and support 
system of the Thai insurgent apparatus from analysis of available intelligence 
/data. This proved to be an extremely productive approach. For example, the 
Thai insurgency appears to parallel Castro-type Latin American subversive 
organizational patterns and lines of communication and control now also under 
study by RAC. The role of outside support, which also appears to follow the 
Latin American pattern, is quite different from that experienced in Vietnam. 

In short, it is possible to hypothesize that the Vietnamese insurgency is tech- 
nically an anomaly, whereas the Thai insurgency appears to fit a widespread 

H e I pattern. 

{9j Raw intelligence contributed to a data base necessary to counterin- 
_sncy operations. New techniques were developed to manage this informa- 
tion. R was apparent to the study team from its collective Vietnamese research 
experience (1964-1966) that conventional combat-intelligence operations and 
analysis techniques that also utilize raw and fragmentary information are in- 
adequate in that they fail to produce an operable data base under conditions of 
Phase I insurgent operations. Conventional combat- intelligence analysis tech- 
niques were replaced with new techniques in some areas and revised standard 
techniques in others. 

\v V) Finally, the Thai attitude toward insurgency and the RTG counterin- 
surgency command and control, organizational structure, and operations were 




sawn 


m icq 



examined and described to provide for a balance of understanding of insurgent 
activities.. Further, an appreciation of counterinsurgent military operations 
presents a base against which insurgent vulnerabilities and flexibilities may be 
measured. 

Aj j (0f The techniques utilized for developing the basis for CII and the formu- 
lation of a set of Critical Elements for Analysis (CEA) will lead to the creation 
of more effective sets of collection requirements. Such analysis also points 
the way for the development of a standing operating procedure for analyzing 
and utilizing data in subsequent research and testing. Emphasis is divided 
among the elements of the insurgent network of command, control, organization, 
operations, and support that comprise the CU data base, and the methodological 
and technical aspects of generating and analyzing these elements of the data base 
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Chapter 2 

COUNTERINSURGENCY INTELLIGENCE 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

U) j Historically, counterinsurgency operations have been conducted on 
an ad hoc and patchwork basis, by the initial use of intelligence operations and 
analysis techniques that have proved satisfactory in conventional operations, 
and by unconventional methods within the experience of those who control the 
operation or are engaged in an advisory role. Ibis patchwork effort is often 
tailored for the moment to fit the situation at hand, usually after the action 
has begun and has been significantly invested. It becomes evident, soon after 
action begins, that the special and unique problems posed by the particular in- 
surgency require variations in methods and new approaches to solve them. 

Then an interim phase develops that is essentially an attempt to improve the 
information-collection capability so as to improve the reliability and timeliness 
of the reporting that is essential if the end product of these efforts, i.e., com- 
bat CII, # is to be useful in planning counterinsurgency operations. 

( 0) (9f Five factors for success, all of which are interactional, have been 

round in the most successful counterinsurgency operations of the past: (a) ef- 
fective military combat forces located and operating in the insurgency environ- 
ment; (b) population and resource control and security within the insurgent 
area of activity; (c) an effective system of command and control for managing 
and operating the counterinsurgency effort; (d) effective information, develop- 
ment, and welfare programs; and (e) good intelligence and counterintelligence. 
f\) \ (£) Subversive insurgency is not the product of accident or a fortuitous 

combination of events and trends, nor is it an inevitable outcome of social and 
political evolution. Every subversive insurgency on record has been the result 
of the work of an organized and highly developed command apparatus that has 
spanned the activities of the legitimate authority under attack and depended on 
a planned diversity of resources ranging from urban and rural-front organiza- 
tions to active terrorist and guerrilla units. The control exerted by this ap- 
paratus through a form of organized systems and policies for utilization of these 
systems has made it possible to develop resources and strategies for their ex- 
ploitation. 




•Also called •Internal defense and development intelligence* or •stability opera- 
tlons intelligence.* 
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\lj w Among the systems evolved by the Insurgent command in each case 
lacala tod-phase insurgency have been those associated with the support net- 
work of the co mm a nd structure. The key systems in the support network of 
the military arm of the insurgency have been in-country basing networks that 
have Included a capability for resource acquisition, in-country communication 
and liaison systems for the exercise of control by the command at each level 
of its operations, and, usually, sanctuary basing and lines of supply and com- 
munication. In all instances the command apparatus has also generated intelli- 
gence systems for its own support and the support of its tactical elements. 

Thken together, the logistic and information-acquisition systems have been the 
mainspring of subversive insurgent military operations. 

r/) Analysis has Indicated that at the same time the basing and communi- 
cations networks come into being, the leadership has generated the forces to 
utilize these and associated support systems. The relation between the two 
has been direct and can be understood only in terms of the requirements 
must be met if the armed insurgent or terrorist can survive and perform his 
mission. These requirements change as the level of Insurgency increases. 

Each increment of change in the numbers, capability, and tactics of the insur- 

E s isforecast by p. eceding changes in the support structure. 

(0^rhe record of the past decades suggests strongly that counterinsurgent 
‘ations conducted without adequate understanding of the subversive insurgent 
command net and its support systems have been ineffectual. This is particularly 
true where counteroperators have lacked the knowledge required of those seg- 
ments of Insurgent command associated with military operations and the support 
systems that make these operations possible. Without such knowledge it is not 
possible to target the sources of command decision, the lines of communication 
and logistic support, the bases from which armed insurgents operate, and fin- 
ally the armed forces themselves. 

fO) (0 Because the nature of subversive insurgent operations and the support 
i6r these operations differ in kind and in degree from those of conventional war- 
fare, the Intelligence base and analytic techniques from which successful coun- 
teroperations must proceed will differ from those associated with conventional 
warfare. Vietnam has most recently illustrated this difference and has high- 
lighted the need for the development of methods and associated techniques re- 
quired to produce and employ an operable CH base. 

vA (#) It has been generally agreed that it is desirable to apply counteraction 
a subversive-insurgency situation at a low level of intensity; l.e., when the 
movement is at its weakest point. During this early developing phase, informa- 
tion about the insurgent organization is meager, imprecise, relatively unreliable, 
and difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, intelligence remains absolutely vital to 
the p lanning and conduct of counterinsurgency operations. Even though it is 
almost universally accepted that good intelligence and counterintelligence are 
absolute musts for effective counterinsurgent operations, a number of obstacles 
have continually impeded the development of good cn systems. Some of the 
major impediments to effective CH are (a) lack on the part of the insurgent 
target country of an intelligence system for internal defense that is capable of 
reacting to the tnsurgency on a timely basis, thereby permitting the insurgency 
to gain stature and momentum and thus penalizing counterefforts by placing 
them in a come-from-behind position; (b) the general inability to specify the 
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essential elements of information necessary for Cn, the ensuing lack of spe- 
cific requirements for collection action, and then the necessity to develop and 
conduct collection operations against the stated requirements; (c) Urn pre- 
ponderance of the tactical Information required resides with the local (insurgent 
target masses) population, which usually resists collection efforts by outsiders, 
e.g., national- or province-level civilian and police or military authorities; 
and (d) a conflict of concept and method relating to priorities and approaches 
to internal defense and counterinsurgency in and among civilian, police, and 
military agencies that results in inherently diffused and inefficient practices 
when Cn must be centrally controlled and highly coordinated to satsify combat- 
intelligence requirements. 

u) ) (0J This report does not address issues such as the “conflict of concept* 
obstacle or the effectiveness and viability of the RTG approach to CIL For in- 
stance, it is apparent that the RTG and the CSOC have good Information- report- 
ing systems, but the reliability and timeliness of this reporting is questionable 
and subject to improvement 

{A The particular analytical approach broadly outlined here is designed 
to ensure the capability to analyze the scope of both the external and internal 
aspects of the insurgency in Northeast Thailand and the activities, functions, 
and operations that this insurgent organization must carry out in order to 
achieve its stated goals and objectives, all as a part of the RTG reaction- re- 
sponse systems currently under development in Thailand. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH TO COUNTERINSURGENCY 
INTELLIGENCE ANALYSIS 

A national effort designed to counter actively and effectively through 
military operations a Phase I insurgency, such as that found in Northeast Thai- 
land, Is founded on a detailed understanding of the insurgent and his inherent 
vulnerabilities. This is the function of an intelligence system designed, struc- 
tured, and operated specifically for that purpose. Such an intelligence system, 
because of the unique nature of the insurgency at hand, must be the result of 
new approaches and techniques of combining various elements of classic com- 
bat intelligence. For example, one of the distinguishing marks of intelligence 
operat ions against a subversive Insurgency should be a reduced emphasis on 
information concerning enemy military organizations. Order- of- battle informa- 
tion on military units awl organizations, although still required, has a lower 
priority than in conventional operations. The reason for this is that the insur- 
gent leadership considers the military arn) less important than the party and 
the masses. Documentation and analysis of military forces by type is adequate 
for understanding conventional operations! It is often true, certainly in the 
subject case, that a refined pattern of military operations does not develop in 
the earliest stages of subversive insurgency; i.e., a pattern that is statistically 
stable and by traditional configuration recognizable. As a consequence the CD 
analyst is faced with the task of tracking and predicting enemy Insurgent oper- 
ations in unique dimensions and must find solutions by new methods of applying 
old techniques. 

fy I tfB) it is suggested that the careful reporting and analysis of all possible 
aspects of the where, when, how, and why of insurgent movement in conjunction 
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with basing and operations would provide lucrative results for operational 
planning purposes. As of tills time, the CTs In Northeast Thailand are exploit- 
ing elusiveness and mobility to the maximum. The objective should be to turn 
tills tactic to which be is committed Into a vulnerability. Implicit in this sug- 
gestion, of course, Is the existence of a highly developed and refined informant- 
reporting- analysis- reaction- response system. 

UJ Cn therefore is primarily tactical or combat Intelligence In nature 
as- opposed to theater- or national-level intelligence. In this sense the infor- 
mation flowing into the system for analysis, production, and use is relatively 
perishable and short-lived. The system therefore must be structured and oper- 
ated on a quick- response basis. 

Vy) CD is a means of analyzing data and a method of displaying data In un- 
complicated form as an aid to counterinsurgency military operations by reduc- 
ing the search area and providing target- intercept points with a reasonable 
degreecrf predictive validity. 

W ) (0? The subsequent chapters of this report address various aspects of 
the insurgency in Northeast Thailand, not with the intent of preparing an Intelli- 
gence estimate of the Insurgency in the Northeast, but rather to present the 
results of the research conducted to discover and exercise various analysis 
techniques, using realistic data of an on-going insurgency so that the limitations 
of the data available could be taken into account in the development of the tech- 

H es. 

m The two major points of departure for Improving the Cn component 
lilltary- suppression planning and operations are (a) to improve the quality 
and timeliness of the raw-intelligence information and (b) to develop collation 
techniques, and analysis techniques founded on this approach to collation, in 
order to, utilize available data to the maximum extent. 

Vy/ (0 When applied to the counterinsurgency effort against the insurgency 
in Northeast Thailand, these two major points of departure lead naturally to 
two complementary avenues of investigation. First, it becomes obvious after 
examination and study of available Thai intelligence data that little or no 
gutdance is furnished to collectors, sources, or Informants. Second, it becomes 
equally obvious that there is little appreciation of the extent and detail of In- 
formation that can, should, and, in many cases, must be known about the insur- 
gent and the entire insurgent movement, i.e., a graded statement of CH/CEA. 

S is clear also that the data available to Thai intelligence personnel are being 
neither utilized adequately nor analyzed properly. A number of analysis tech- 
niques have been proved to have utility and value in gaining insight and under- 
standing of the insurgency In Northeast Thailand. The concept, nature, and 
utility of these analytical techniques are discussed In the following paragraphs. 


AREAS AMD TECHNIQUES FOR COUNTERINSURGENCY 
INTELLIGENCE ANALYSIS 

Data Formats 

Wv> A set of data categories, commonly recognized and used, is a neces- 
sary prerequisite for the analysis and display of intelligence Information con- 
cerning insurgent activities. These data categories must be structured in such 
a way as to satisfy the basic requirement for effective and continuing communi- 
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cation between the information collector and die intelligence analyst and yet 
must not overly restrict the meaningful range of data analysis or the number 
of display categories. It has been found that the practice of restricting informa- 
tion reporting to a small number of artificial categories results in seriously 
l imiting the information content of the intelligence-data base and thereby in- 
hibits the analyst's efforts to perform his tasks. 

M jf£) The data categories used for the analysis of the insurgency were 
based on the original orientation of die Insurgent Network Analysis study, which 
analyzed the enemy from the enemy (Red) point of view rather than from the 
standard friendly (Blue) vantage point The aim was to assess enemy capabili- 
ties through a functional analysis value per se. Conceptually, insurgent activity 
was classified into the following list of separate activities considered as critical 
insurgent functions: (a) basing, (b) materiel acquisition and storage, (c) secur- 
ity, (d) communications- liaison, (e) attacks on government forces, (f) sabotage, 
(g) forced propaganda meetings, (h) terror, (1) recruitment, and (j) harassment. 
Each of these critical functional activities was first assigned a color for coding 
and plotting. The broad functional categories were then broken down by sub- 
categories and assigned a symbol within the category color group. The avail- 
able RTG intelligence data, covering a 1-year period, was coded in accordance 
with this color/symbol method and then plotted and analyzed to determine 
whether the actual data, as reported. Justified the particular data categories 
and breakdowns conceived or whether additional categories were necessary. 

The resulting set of data categories, color codes, and symbols are shown in 
Fig. 1.* The major limitation of this approach to determining data categories 
and formats for data management is absence of categories for a number of 
recognized critical insurgent functions carried out covertly. For example, no 
data categories are established for such functions as insurgent intelligence 
collection, insurgent counterintelligence, Communist Party communication and 
support channels, financial- support sources and channels, etc. The reason for 
the absence of categories for these activities is that no data were available 
within the body of intelligence information made available for the study. 

Direct Relations of Intelligence Data 

V7 (0) It is characteristic of spot- information reports of incidents and sight- 
ings mat they are fragmentary and thus limited since they provide only a small 
input to one facet of the overall mosaic. Various approaches were attempted 
in the analysis of this insurgency to derive relations among the critical func- 
tions being analyzed. For example, after sufficient study was made of the 
functions of basing and food acquisition, a direct relation between a report of 
a food pickup and the location of local camps or more remote bases was found, 
and spot reports of large insurgent- group movement and large group activity 
were considered to relate to analysis of group camps. This relation is ex- 
amined in Chap. 5. 

To) The objective of these attempts to establish direct relations among 
numerous fragmentary reports is of course to develop and refine techniques 
for the extrapolation of Isolated spot- information reports into more meaning- 
ful assessments of insurgent operating patterns. 

*To meet the delivery deadline the color codes used in the early stages of this 
study are replaced by black and white symbols in this paper. These symbols are ex- 
plained where they are used. 










COLOR SYMBOL 


DEFINITION 


bo— . A permanent facility (shelter, physical to airily, support function) with 
provisions for training or propaganda production or coo— and staffs. 

locol comp. Facility used to diroctly support activity in nearby village or 


mobile- group comp. Facility usod to support lorgo insurgent-poup activity. 
Not nocossarily a local group. 

assembly point. Preope rations assembly point or locol villogo-lovol training 
and indoctrination point usod by o recruiting team. Also indicates after- 
operation reassembly point, port of insurgent movement pattom, insurgent 
group, or leaders' meeting orea. 

food-supply pickup point. Includes food, money, other supplies (voluntary 
and involuntary) outside villoges. 

motori el- storage orea. Consistent with support of comps or bases. 

support village. Primarily food. 


informant assistance to CTs. Intelligence. « 


helicopter sighting. Sighting s^ circling*, and landing (includes fixed-wing 
aircraft). 

movement of armed men. Arrow for direction. 


movement of porters or recruits. Arrow for direction. 


dash. Government-initiated contact. 

encounter. Brief meeting, no casualties, or merely sighting by erieed unit 
Includes arrests and captures and defections from villogo. 

dash. CT-initiotod. 

horossment. 

armed propogondo meeting. Propaganda activity other than meeting* 
(includes recruiting). 

sobotoge. 

recruitment. 

terrorism ogoinst groups. 
terrorism ogoinst individuals. 


(£) (y ) Fig. 1— Color Codas and Symbols Usod in Proliminory Stogas of Study 
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p o i nts , communications liaison, and way stations. Finally, the environment 
must be analyzed In terms of the derived constraints to reveal likely or pre- 
ferred geographic locations for facilities to serve the function under in- 



Fig. 3— Hypothetical Area: Groundwater Added 
1 1 Mpst desirable areas 


Unit 

Depth 

1 

0- 5 m 

2 

5-10 m 

3 

> 10 m 
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Pig. 4— Hypothetical Arts: Slop* Added 
l^d Mott datirablo stoat 


Unit 

Slop* 

A 

0-10 d#g 

B 

10-30 dtg 

C 

>30d#g 
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(U) Fig. 6— Hypothetical Arvo: Soils Added 

Mott desirable eroot 



Unit 

Description 

Thickness 

• 

Alluvium, ttrroco deposits, lowlonds 

5 to >20 m 

■ 

Bedrock oreos end thin, stony, some letorite 

0-2 m 

▲ 

Thick uplond soils, obundont loterite 

3-5 m 
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represent a base camp. It Is recalled that the CT will not locate on a trail, 
but In close proximity to one, and that a base site Is situated further from the 
target or support village than an operational camp. 

( Cm (ft By combining this approach with a study of recent known Insurgent 
^movement patterns, that section of the trail net being used by the CT can be 
identified. One can then predict Intercept points with a reasonable degree of 
validity and recommend these to the counterinsurgent-force commander. 

(0\ (ft to addition to the foregoing demonstration of one technique of analysis, 
it should also be possible to develop 'village files* that would indicate ethnic, 
family, and economic ties with insurgent-infected villages and thus form the 
basis for predicting insurgent activity in the subject village. 

(o) (ft It should not be construed from this discussion that such an area- 
analysis effort is sufficient for planning and conducting counterinsurgency 
military operations. Many more remote areas, village groups, and villages 
in Northeast Thailand could be considered to be at least possibly useful to the 
insurgent than could ever be effectively cleared and protected by counterinsur- 
gency suppression forces. It is suggested, however, that if the warning- reac- 
tion- response system indicates that a particular area has been activated or 
placed under attack by the insurgent, such an area analysis will provide a 
valuable assist in evaluating the ensuing spot- intelligence reporting and in 
planning counteroperations. 


CRITICAL ELEMENTS FOR ANALYSIS FOR COUNTERINSURGENCY 
INTELLIGENCE 

(y) m If emphasis is to be placed on a detailed, functional examination of 
the Insurgency as a systemically organized process, a need clearly exists for 
an equally detailed statement of the CEA— what It is that the analyst needs to 

C about the Insurgency that he is to analyze. 
m One of the objectives In creating a set of CEA Is to create a means 

eby intelligence analysts can be clearly and continuously aware of what it 
Is that they know, so that they can state what it Is that they do not know against 
an accepted understanding of what it ts they should know about the Insurgency 
situation being analyzed and operated against The element of the equation 
called ‘should know* Is here defined as the CEA. 

(0) (ft Techniques for the development and analysis of CII cannot be effec- 
V nve or viable if the user is not aware that his needs for information are Indeed 
limited. As techniques and data formats are used and refined there undoubtedly 
will be a tendency to revise and adapt their content. There will also undoubt- 
edly be a tendency toward expansion, with a decreasing alertness to relevancy, 
to any case the use of the equation Implied previously will allow the analyst 
to discover £q>s in Intelligence holdings and enable him to state more defini- 
tively his requirements for Information. 

[0\ (ft A list of CEA (see App A) has been postulated as a first step toward 
^ formulating a comprehensive statement of the essential Intelligence-Informa- 
tion inputs required, based on an appreciation of the Insurgency in Northeast 
Thailand to date. It is recognized that certain critical topics are not covered, 
e.g., Insurgent psychological-warfare themes, the details of the sector-level 
intelligence apparatus, and organization of recruitment activities. 
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(J) (fj The list lslbunded on a ttiEiber of major dements of information 
divided Into two sections that take cognizance of me two levels of responsibility 
and command as the situation exists today: a national-level list of critical ele- 
ments that outlines specific needs for information relating to the external 
covert- support apparatus, and a tactical-level list that outlines needs for In- 
formation relating to the Internal Insurgent network to be analyzed In support 
of tactical- level operational planning. 

M <* A national- level list would normally subdivide Into three major cate- 
gories that relate to the requirement at the national level for an overall con- 
tinuing assessment of the Insurgency from the national point of view: (a) over- 
all assessment of the Insurgency by region, (b) the external covert- support 
apparatus and capabilities, and (c) lines of communication. The explication of 
such a national-level list of CEA Is beyond the scope of Luis report. 

The tactical- level list of CEA (App A) has been derived from the 
analysis of the Phase I insurgency In Northeast Thailand and is divided Into 
eight major categories of Information. Raw information or finished intelligence 
covering the detailed aspects of these eight categories should be available to 
the Intelligence officer performing the analyses required to support counterin- 
surgency tactical military planners. 
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battalion size. The primary goal of the Insurgents during Phase D Is to force 
the government to disperse its armed forces. Finally, Phase m is the mobile 
warfare phase, characterized by regimental- sized insurgent military units 
and aimed at the destruction of the armed forces of the legitimate government. 

It should of course be recognized that all insurgent activity throughout the tar- 
get country does not move simultaneously through the three phases and that 
when significant activity associated with a higher phase of Insurgency appears 
activity associated with the lower phase does not stop or even decrease. It 
is more correct to visualize Phase m, for instance, as the combination of all 

H e phases as opposed to Just mobile warfare. 

(jp) A further difficulty with this phasing of subversive insurgency is that 
cuses only on overt Insurgent actions. To be sure, the appropriate statis- 
tics or indicators showing insurgent progress from one phase to the next are 
relatively easy to compile. What is not considered in this activity analysis is 
that the insurgents must generate diuring Phase I the resources and the assets 
tha t malcfl phase H activity possible. Analogously, some insurgent resources 
must be allocated during Phase n to make Phase in activity possible. In effect, 
these preparations by the insurgents to initiate a new phase of activity are 
more dangerous to the target country than is the actual insurgent activity dur- 
ing Phase I or Phase n. The insurgents cannot, of course, finally succeed un- 

S the insurgency escalates. 

(0) The current tactical goals and objectives of the subversive insurgency 
ortheast Thailand are examined in terms of the characteristics of Phase I 
insurgency as described above. Principal activities of the insurgents fall into 
two major categories: those associated with generating the popular- support 
base, e.g., propaganda meetings, terrorism, and Intimidation through a show 
of force by insurgents; and those associated with generating the assets required 
for initiating Phase n operations. 

J\J) (g) Inherent in the process of propagandizing and mobilizing the peasants 
tad workers in the target country, i.e., the goal of generating the popular base, 
is an insurgent concept of organization. In the case of the Viet Cong insurgency 
against President Diem’s government in South Vietnam, the solution to this 
organizational problem was the classical communist solution. The rural popu- 
lation was controlled through a system of ‘front* associations that were in 
turn controlled by Communist Party chapters and cells. This was a significant 
achievement for the Lao Dong Party (the Vietnamese Communist Party). The 
magnitude of this achievement becomes clear when one considers die basic 
bureaucratic limitations of a Communist Party, e.g., the long probationary 
period for new members, the requirement for recommendation of a new mem- 
ber by two party members, the lengthy training and indoctrination of new mem- 
bers, and the requirement for individual members of the party to work with a 
nearby party chapter until enough members (three) for a party cell in a village 
or insurgent guerrilla band have been accepted. These Communist Party regu- 
lations are basically derived from a requirement for party security. They do, 
however, represent very real limits to the rapid geographic expansion and 
numerical growth of a Communist Party. 

f0\ (8) to the case of South Vietnam, Important party elements remained be- 
hind in South Vietnam when the Viet Minh armed elements withdrew to North 
Vietnam. The province, region, and Interregion party committees continued to 
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operate clandestinely, and recordswere maintained by the party concerning the 


whereabouts of ex-yiet'Minh^g^h|j||4;Ob it would be possible for 


the CPT to develop in time the capabiltttes possessed by the Communist Party 
in South Vietnam before the renewal of Insurgent activity in that country in 
1959. The limited capability of the CPT as of late 1964, when insurgent activity 
in Northeast Thailand expanded significantly, prevented it from using the or- 
pnlzational concept adopted by the Viet Cong. The timing for the expansion of 
insurgent activity in Northeast Thailand is discussed in App D. 
i j\ (9) The basic Insurgent requirements for a technique to Identify, persuade, 
Recruit, and train individuals sympathetic to the avowed aims of the insurgency; 
to amplify the Impact of party propagandists; and to guide insurgent activity 
along party lines, had to be met by the CPT in another way in Northeast Thai- 
land- The requirement for finding, recruiting, and training willing villagers 
tor the insurgent movement was apparently to be satisfied in Northeast Thai- 
land through the use of cadre trained at Boa Binb in North Vietnam. These 
trained cadres were to be sent back to their native areas as “cell leaders* 

(this, of course, wouldn’t be a Communist Party cell) in order to recruit their 
friends and relatives, who would in turn recruit their friends and relatives in 
their home villages and guide these new recruits to training sessions that 
would be led by the original trained cadre sent to the area. An audience for 
the party propagandist was to be ensured in Northeast Thailand by extensive 
use of forced village propaganda meetings. An alternative for the loyal, dis- 
ciplined, highly motivated party members to guide insurgent activity along 
party directives and accurately report on the progress of the movement was 
of course most difficult to find. There is some evidence 1 that the CPT has 
tried to overcome the shortage of party members by (a) limiting the party’s 
missions as implied in the altered concept of organization, (b) eli minating in- 
termediate echelons of command (i.e., the province party committee), and 
(c) makin g use of the Vietnamese Communists within the Vietnamese refugee 
community in Northeast Thailand to lead or guide various insurgent subgroups, 
ha addition, the CPT has apparently relocated some of their largely urban- 
orlented party members to Northeast Thailand, made a determined effort to 
enlarge the party membership, and reabsorbed some of the Pathet Lao activists 
of Northeast Thai extraction. 

(0) This organizational concept of the CPT, although responsive to the 
sic goals and objectives of Phase I subversive insurgency, is in some re- 
spects very vulnerable to even sporadic counterinsurgent activity. There is 
nothing to hold a village-level insurgent organization together if the trained in- 
surgent leaders originally sent into the area are captured or killed. Further, 
it appears that the firm control of superior echelons over subordinate echelons 
and the relatively effective counterintelligence capability that was a character- 
istic of the Viet Cong insurgency are not possible with the current CPT organ!- - 
national concept. j 

(ON fD' It is not possible to relate insurgent activity in Northeast Thailand on 
va day-by-day basis directly to basic goals and objectives of Phase I insurgency 
without first discussing in detail the insurgent command and control organiza- 
tion. It is possible, however, to categorize insurgent activity during Phase I 
as responsive to either of two major goals: the development of a popular base, 
and eventual escalation to Phase n insurgency. Insurgent activities designed 
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to develop the popular base can be further categorized Into four major missions: 
(a) propagandizing of villagers, (b) disruption of the government presence In 
the villages by assassination or intimidation of government representatives, 

(c) protection of the insurgent propaganda activity from government suppression 
operations with armed guerrilla units, and (d) recruiting and training of new 
Insurgent members to expand the propaganda and recruiting activity. 

The last two missions imply the existence of armed guerrilla units 
pins at least a rudimentary in- country insurgent training capability. Hie char- 
acter of the armed units and their activity level during Phase I are such that 
they do not represent a really significant drain on Insurgent logistics and bas- 
ing resources. For Instance, the weapons of these armed bands consist strictly 
of rifles, submachine guns and pistols, thus placing a minimum load on an in- 
surgent ordnance section, and the tactics and activity of these guerrilla groups 
do not demand fixed bases or the continuous concentration of units greater than 
30 to 60 men. hi other words, the guerrilla units need only to be trained In 
platoon-level tactics, and because their main task is to support the propaganda 
sections who must move from village to village, the guerrilla units must move 
also. To be sure, the guerrilla units and pr jpaganda units must be fed, and 
command cadre who are too important to be risked in day-to-day operations 
must be boused; hence even for this level of insurgent activity some relatively 
stable basing arrangements must be made. These bases would not be such, 

S ever, as to prevent easy and periodic relocation. 

<« The training of new recruits is accomplished In temporary camps 
in Thailand during intervals between insurgent operations and supplemented 
In North Vietnam for future insurgent leaders. Standard training texts are 
smuggled into Thailand, and the cadres previously trained in sanctuary act as 
the instructors. 

\ l)\ Turning now to the second goal of Phase I subversive insurgency, es- 

calation of the conflict to Phase n, it becomes evident that since the assets re- 
quired in Phase n are different, the tasks that must be undertaken to prepare 
for Phase n are different both in character and scope from those needed to 
support the overt insurgent activity usually associated with Phase L New and 
conflicting requirements must be satisfied and short-range Insurgent plans 
must be reevaluated in the context of the longer- range insurgent goal to es- 
calate the conflict. Furthermore the assets that must be available for Phase n 
insurgent activity to be effective or even possible must be generated covertly 
to avoid discovery and disruption in their formative states. 

UA Briefly, the Phase n level implies a comprehensive system of insur- 
gent command and control from the national level to the region, the province, 
the district, the Tambon. and finally, to the village level. Insurgent leaders 
who could otherwise be assigned to command a guerrilla band during Phase I 
must be trained further and reassigned to coordinate insurgent activity at the 
district or province level because of an eventual Phase n requirement for such 
coordination. Specialized staff sections, including those for military affairs, 
political affairs, propaganda, communications- liai son, finance, and counterin- 
telligence, must be organized and assigned at least skeletal staffs, which also 
results in a drain of scarce leadership resources from Phase I insurgent oper- 
ations. Hits need for insurgent functional specialization is a basic difference 
between Phase n and Phase I. In regard to basing, facilities must be prepared 
for accommodating company- and battalion- sized units and their logistics support 
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elements, which In turn would iaslwde .ordnance shqps, field hospitals, quarter* 
master depots, and messing facilities. Food-acquisition and storage facilities 
must be expanded significantly beyond day-to-day hand-to-mouth needs in order 
to accommodate the required rapid increase in the number of full-time insur- 
gents living in the hills in early Phase 1L Support of battalions cannot be ac- 
complished on a day-to-day basis. Training areas must be prepared for larger- 
unit training, crew- served weapons training, and radio-communications train- 
ing, which are inherent in the effective coordination and use of these larger 
military formations. In addition, various kinds of specialists must be trained 
to support the staff organizations. Security elements must be organized and 
checkpoints must be established to secure the Insurgent basing and storage 
areas. The host- government counterinsurgency and intelligence organizations 
must be penetrated by Insurgent agents. Finally, a system of guides, liaison 
stations, and transport units must be developed and sited to permit the flow of 
men and material from the base areas to the insurgent operational areas, from 
sanctuary to the base areas, and in between base areas to ensure flexible, 

E >, and responsive Insurgent operations and deployments. 

Ctf Hie insurgent assets required for Phase n operations are beyond the 
current capabilities of the insurgents in Northeast Thailand to generate. 
Indeed, any broad-based attempt by the insurgents to generate simultaneously 
all the assets required for Phase n in many areas of Northeast Thailand is not 
likely to be productive. What Is both possible and very probable is that the in- 
surgents will choose one or two places where Phase I insurgent activity lias been 
effective and take the initial steps toward developing the required capabilities 
for Phase H insurgent operations. The problem of specifying insurgent goals 
and objectives in this connection thus reduces to one of identifying the proper 
priorities for the insurgent-escalation process on an insurgent group-by- group 
basis. 

Un 0) By July 1967 the insurgency ir. Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom 
Province had developed to the point where insurgent leaders could be expected 
to have begun to develop the capabilities required for Phase n operations. Evi- 
dence indicates the existence of a definite hierarchy of command and control 
in the Na Kae District.* Specialized insurgent staff sections, although rudimen- 
tary in character, are reported to be operating and training Insurgents. There 
are indications of a somewhat more stable and elaborate basing system than is 
required to support Phase I insurgent operations. There appear to exist insur- 
gent base areas and guerrilla groups that do not support the Phase I activity 
directly. Insurgent agents are reported to specifically collect information on 

C eminent military units.*"* 

m The point is that an analysis of day-to-day insurgent activity in the 
ages and of the support structure that makes this activity possible does not 
exhaust the scope of insurgent activity during Phase L The insurgent is neces- 
sarily developing capabilities required for Phase n insurgency. These assets 
are, tor security reasons, usually developed in base areas other than the ones 
used by the operating bands. - It is estimated that the proper priorities for the 
insurgent armed activities as of July 1967 were first to expand the military 
capabilities of the guerrilla bands by training them in the use of mines and 
crew- served weapons such as mortars, recoilless rifles, and machineguns and, 
second, to develop the capability for manufacturing or acquiring from sanctuary 
the ordnance required to support these expanded military capabilities. 
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P Id summar y, the Insurgent goals and objectives during Phase I Insur- 
gency consist of the generation of sympathetic, responsive support elements In 
the villages; removal of the government presence from the organized villages; 
and development of the capability to Initiate Phase n Insurgent operations in a 
few carefully chosen areas. K is estimated that as of July 1967 in a few dis- 
tricts In Northeast Thallaul, Including the Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom 
Province, perhaps Sawang Daen Din District of Sa k on Nakhon Province, and 
one or two others, the Insurgents had begun to prepare for Phase Q operations. 

fnaurgent Instrument for Subversion of Northeast Thailand 

(i9\ (A Background. The immediate goals and objectives of the Insurgent 
^ Movement In Northeast Thailand as of July 1967 have been discussed in the 
previous paragraphs. The Insurgent concepts of organization responstve to 
these goals were described in general terms. This Section of the paper will 
describe sample Insurgent organizational elements that implement these or- 
ganizational concepts. 

\)\ (A The total Insurgent organization, the instrument for subversion, ranges 
from international communist command committees to the insurgent cell leader 
in a remote village. Because Northeast Thailand is the subject of this study, 
the national- level CPT structure and the international communist connections 
will be discussed only to the extent that these affect the Northeast. Examples 
of actual Insurgent organizational elements will be given where possible in 
order to clarify the • model’ insurgent organization, which will be described 

(o') The Northeast Region of Thailand is controlled by a CPT executive 

'-'committee for that region. Aside from the conventional staff and command 
committees of the party at the region level (see App D), the Northeast Region 
party executive committee is divided into four subcommittees, each responsible 
fora particular geographic "area command” within the region. Conceptually, 
the area commands should be groupings of two or more provinces that would 
facilitate CPT support and insurgent growth. Actually this level of CPT organi- 
zation has apparently been based on the existing strength of Insurgent groups 
in the area. A five-province area command has been Identified for Sakon 
Nakhon, Khon Kaen, Maka Sarakhan, Udon, and Nong Khai; another command 
for Sisaket, Surin, Southern Ubon, and the Khorat plateau area; one for the Na 
ffaa District of Nakhon Phanom Province and northern Ubon Province; and one 
for a Tambon in Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom.* This at first glance is 
certainly a curious division of responsibility for a group of CPT region-com- 
mittee members. When this division of labor is related to insurgent strengths 
and activity levels, however, it appears more reasonable. That is, in the sim- 
plest sense, the ratio of party members to region- level committee members is 
approximately constant within each area command except for the case of the 
one Tomhnn in Na Kae District. The intent appears to be to treat the Phu Thai 
minority group in Northeast Thailand as a special case. The villages involved 
are Phu Thai villages; the people in these villages have relatives in nearby 
provinces and districts of the Northeast; and there is evidence that the insur- 
gents have used these family and minority- group ties to facilitate insurgent re- 
cruitment.** 
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(?) « From toe lnBuxgenttactlcal- command point of view, these CPT area 
commands appar'ehUyhtive a different meaning. Each area command repre- 
sents one or more points of direct CPT support to toe Insurgents and usually 
Includes toe presence of an Important Insurgent leader, e.g., rhampa Khunarak 
In Sawang Daen Din District of Sakon Nakhon Province and, temporarily, during 
toe first half of 1967, Yod Tisawat’ 8 deputy, Bunmi Ouanvang, In Ma Kae Dls- 

O Nakhon Phanom Province, while Yod Tisawat was out of toe country. 

Directly subordinate to the preeminent Insurgent leader within an 
mmand are generally a number of operating insurgent groups that to- 
gether form an Insurgent echelon hereafter called “the sector command.* For 
Instance, roughly within toe boundaries of Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom 
Province there are three insurgent groups. One of the insurgent groups, com- 
manded by Bunmi Ouanwang, operates primarily in the northern and central 
areas of Na Kae District; the Khong Stthln/Nai Phao group operates In western 
Na Kae District and the eastern portion of Muang District of Sakon Nakhon 
Province; and Luan Wongtraso’s group operates In the southeastern area of 
Na Kae District. Analysis of Insurgent activities Indicates some coordination 
and cooperation between these three groups and perhaps even some transfer of 
armed guerrilla units from one group to the other. Tho leader of the Na Kae 
Sector has been Yod Tisawat and his CPT contact, Nai Pha. 

(o\ W Burnul taanwang’s group Is further divided Into a military section, a 
'■ "'political section, and a provisions section. The responsibilities of the political 
section are to indoctrinate Insurgents and to conduct propaganda meetings. An 
art subsection is subordinate to the propaganda section and is responsible for 
teaching singing and dancing fMolah ) to toe subsection members and perform- 
ing during propaganda meetings. The responsibilities of toe military section 
are to conduct raids, ambushes, and attacks against government units. The 
responsibilities of toe provisions section are to collect, store, distribute, and 
cook food. These three main Insurgent staff sections in other areas of North- 
east Thailand are referred to as the mobile force, the armed propaganda force, 
and the village protection unit (village cells); and, also, as toe camp security 
unit, toe mobile warfare unit, and toe village orgmlzation (Farmer’s Liberation 
Association). Some functional and organizational modifications are inherent in 
toe terminology changes although the Impact of these changes on insurgent op- 
, e rations is minor. 

( 8 ) # Aside from the insurgent groups directly subordinate to the sector- 

command echelon, there are a number of insurgent groups that might best be 
described as independent or autonomous. 9 * “ These independent insurgent 
groups are spawned by the sector- command echelon and are assisted when 
necessary by sector insurgent groups, but they do not belong directly to the 
sector organization because they are geographically located as separate pockets 
of insurgency. Characteristically the sector echelon dispatches a few well- 
trained insurgent leaders plus a nucleus of armed guerrilla instructors into a 
premising and desirable area for insurgent development where local village 
organizations have been established by insurgent organizers previously sent to 
the area. Groups of villages are usually assigned to separate insurgent train- 
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After the three basic staff sections (political, military, provisions) 
i established by the independent insurgent group, recruiting teams are 
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sent into nearby villages. A recruiting team has from two to about seven mem- 
bers who functionally belong to the propa&mda (political) section of this inde- 
pendent insurgent group. Depending on the availability of assistance from the 
sector echelon, the insurgents either conduct a series of propapmda meetings 
at this point as a show of strength or attempt to expand the insurgent cell 
structure in the villages through visits by recruiting teams before initiating 
operations. In either case the recruiting teams contact Individuals in the vil- 
lages assigned to them and attempt to involve them with the insurgency in such 
ways as supplying food, recruiting their friends, and participating In propaganda 
meetings. Once an individual is recruited be is asked in turn to recruit bis 
friends and relatives and thus be promoted to Insurgent cell leader. These in- 
surgent cells are given propaganda material to study and basic military train- 
ing at a nearby insurgent camp or safe area chosen by the insurgent group.*' 
The insurgent cells in the area are trained separately during periodically ar- 
ranged training sessions that last a few hours. Eventually, either as a result 
of police Investigations or fear of arrest instilled into individuals by the insur- 
gents, a number of recruits in the villages will elect to live in the local insur- 
gent camps and become "jungle soldiers.* At this point it is possible for the 
insurgents to give these recruits more intensive training and subsequently to 
use them either to augment their recruiting teams or to collect and store pro- 
visions. 

iy\ (ft The initial foundation for establishing an independent insurgent group 
n a n et] of villages with a basic insurgent village organization. There is evi- 
dence - *" that insurgent leaders trained in North Vietnam are sent back di- 
rectly to their native area or, alternatively, provided with a cover such as 
medical doctor, buyer, or tradesman and assigned as needed throughout North- 
east Thailand. This trained individual recruits and indoctrinates his close 
friends (if he is sent to his native area) or people with whom he comes into 
contact who appear to be sympathetic to the avowed aims of the insurgency. 
These newly recruited individuals are promised various rewards and told to 
go back to their native villages, recruit others, and thus become cell leaders. 
This grass-roots expansion is a most efficient use of trained recniiters but it 
is also most vulnerable to police action. A newly or^nized insurgent cell 
would be forced to disband if the local authorities acted against the Insurgent 
recruiter before contact was established with a nearby insurgent group. The 
basic insurgent technique is, of course, to take maximum advantage of the 
existing situation and to tailor the Insurgent growth and organization to counter- 
insurgent capabilities and deployments. This local insurgent organization, 
consisting of a few cells in adjacent villages and a few untrained insurgents in 
a local camp, will subsequently be referred to as the precinct- echelon insurgent 
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ly m Model Insurgent Organization. In summary, the insurgent Instrument 
for subversion of Northeast Thailand, the model Insurgent organization, is 
structured around four echelons of insurgent command (see Fig. 8). Three of 
these echelons, the precinct unit, the independent insurgent group, and the insur- 
gent group subordinate to the sector are designed primarily to expand the insur- 
gent popular base In the villages. The precinct unit is the most efficient in 
generating village- support cells in the absence oi nn effective government pres- 
ence in the villages. The insurgent group subordinate to the sector headquarters, 
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Fig. 0— Model Insurgent Organisation 


























although representing the least rapid growth of the Insurgent support base in 
tfa e villages per trained Insurgent cadre Involved, Is most effective In resisting 
counterinsurgent activity. The Independent Insurgent group Is a compromise. 

B allows the Insurgents to activate pockets of Insurgent activity geographically 
r emo ved from established Insurgent areas and still ensures that the insurgents 
have some capability to resist government suppression operations. The fourth 
echelon of Insurgent command, the sector. Is best suited for generating the 
assets required for the Initiation of Phase n Insurgent activity. It represents 
a drain to the Insurgents In terms of Phase I operations, and the activity of this 
echelon must be carefully controlled so as not to jeopardize the constant and 
rapid growth of the Insurgent movement. On the other hand, undue delay In 
initiating the critical generation of assets for Phase n Insurgency destroys the 
proper tempo of the Insurgent movement. 

(0\ (fc It should be emphasized that the Insurgent organization depicted In 
'-fig. 8 Is a model Insurgent organization. All aspects of this model organiza- 
tion are derived from available Intelligence Information on the Insurgent or- 
ganization from sector to sector and from subgroup to subgroup. The discussion 
of a model Insurgent organization is useful to the extent that it clarifies the 
optior<* available to the Insurgent leaders and Indicates the scope, purpose, and 
character of Insurgent activity. 


INSURGENT COMMAND AND CONTROL. ORGANIZATION. STRENGTH, 
AND OPERATIONAL AREAS 
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Introduction 

(j^) (M The structure of the overt operating levels of Insurgent organization 
Is examined in the following paragraphs. The covert aspects of the insurgency 
In Northeast Thailaid are discussed at length in Chap. 6. The CPT and the re- 
gional echelon of insurgent command are discussed In App D. It is sufficient 
for the following discussion of the Insurgent sector, group, and precinct order 
of battle to summarize the basic missions and elements of the CPT Northeast 
Region structure. 

(J) (f) An executive committee of the CPT for Northeast Thailand has the 

mission of coordinating insurgent activities in the Northeast Region. This 
executive committee was reportedly headed by Thawarn Wongsuan, who was 
captured by the Thai police In early 1967.* This committee apparently also 
coordinates the distribution of external support to the insurgents and the move- 
ment of insurgent trainees between Northeast Thailand and North Vietnam. 
There is also some evidence that the party has organized a network of couriers 
for internal liaison and has placed agents into various Thai counterinsurgency 
organizations. Subordinate to the region committee of the party are the CPT 
area commands described previously. The primary area command and center 
of CPT control appears to be located in Sawang Daen Din District of Sakon 
Nakhon Province. This is in part suggested by the routing of insurgent trainees 
to North Vietnam and the reported presence of Thawarn Wongsuan in Sawang 
Daen Din District before his capture. 

\J\ (m Subordinate to the CPT area commands are the Insurgent- sector and 
Utfependent- group echelons of command. The locations and the ranking of the 
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«reas of insurgent aetlyttFin^^ are discussed first. Next, 

the Insurgent leaders and Insurgent strengths are listed for the active insur- 
gent areas, and three sample insurgent- group organizations are mm<H ^ 
detail. Finally, the Insurgent strength estimates are reexamined and an alter- 
native basis for estimating insurgent capabilities is suggested. 




Insurgent Operational Areas 




(0 Analysis of insurgent activity over the 1-year data base has revealed 
ie existence of 22 separate groupings of Insurgent activity in Northeast Thai , 
land (see Table 1). These groupings become apparent when reports of insur- 
gent activity are displayed on a time- sequenced set of map overlays. Each of 
the 22 insurgent areas has been designated by a letter. Insurgent activity in 
Burl ram Province of Northeast Thailand is the only significant concentration 
of reported insurgent activity that is not included within the set of 22 groups. 
The data reported and analyzed indicate a significant range in the level of 
r 'Activity, continuity of activity, and size of the 22 identified areas. 
yU / (0 This table will be used as the basis for the subsequent discussion of 

insurgent strengths, order of battle, and command and control. The table in- 
cludes a listing of the districts and provinces involved in each of 22 areas and 
gives the approximate coordinates of the centers of insurgent activity. The 
relative locations of the 22 areas are shown in a later figure. 

0) (P) A recent US Army, Pacific (USAJRPAC) study** provides an insurgent 

order of battle for Northeast Thailand that is based on RTG administrative 
boundaries. Insurgent operational areas, however, often encompass more n«ai» 
one district or province, thus prohibiting the use of administrative bo undar ies 
as a basis for compiling and collating an insurgent order of battle. An insur- 
gent order of battle based on the 22 insurgent operational areas has been de- 
lved from the USARP AC study with the aid of supplementary Thai tad Con- 
trolled American Source (CAS, Thailand) intelligence reports.** This revised 
order of battle is presented in Table 1. 

(f) A number of insurgent groups are said to exist whose presence is not 
directly supported by reports of insurgent activity, in some cases this dis- 
crepancy probably results from the rapid change and reorganization of insur- 
gent groups. Previous guerrilla-band leaders are either reassigned to other 
duties or several bands are integrated into a larger group with new leaders, 
but the previously confirmed insurgent subunits are not eliminated from the 
order of battle. It is also true that several insurgent groups of 15 to 30 men 
may not have initiated overt insurgent activity. The existence of these groups 
may have been confirmed by police reports. One would not expect to be able 
to predict their existence from summaries of insurgent activity. The precinct- 
level organization discussed previously is precisely the form of covert insur- 
gent activity that would be involved. Finally, there is the possibility that insur- 
gent activity is not reported in those areas of Northeast Thailand where counter- 
insurgency forces have not been deployed. A listing of insurgent units that 
cannot be readily associated with insurgent activity is provided in Table 2 
<0 Estimates of total insurgent strength have been made on the basis of 
ta such as are contained in Tables 1 and 2 concerning the size of individual 
identified gue:rtlla units. Table 1 implies a total insurgent strength of 1340 in 
Northeast Thailand as of mld-1967. Although it is quite likely that some of the 
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insurgent units listed in Table , 2 are at least in part already included in the 
former total, it could be assumed that the maximum insurgent strength in 
Northeast Thailand is the total of the insurgent unit strengths listed in the two 
tables. Ibis figure is 2090 armed men, not including the two Pathet Lao com* 
pastes or the reported insurgent activity in Burt ram and Sisaket Provinces. 

( 0) (9) Difficulties arise with this process of estimates of insurgent unit strength 
mien one attempts to describe the insurgent elements Included in the tables. It 
will become obvious that village support cells are not Included in the estimates. 
For instance, in the case of the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak unit in Sakon Nakhon, 
discussed in following paragraphs, about 400 persons are organised into village 
cells to support the 50 guerrillas Included in the estimates. Members of the 
CPT living in the Northeast Region but not serving within the operating units 
are also not included. Full-time mobile insurgent bands are generally included 
in the estimates, although the accuracy of the estimates is certainly questionable. 
The primary uncertainty in Insurgent strength estimates arises from not being 
able to differentiate between slightly trained Jungle soldiers, who are really 
members of newly recruited precinct cells undergoing indoctrination in the 
Jungle, and relatively well-trained precinct groups already augmented by cadre 
trained in North Vietnam. The precinct unit could have been supplied with 
weapons, be permanently based in insurgent camps, and be Just a reorganiza- 
tion away from initiating overt insurgent activities in conjunction with an exist- 
ing nearby insurgent unit. These two extremes in local insurgent-band develop- 
ment span the echelon of Insurgent organization previously referred to as the 
precinct level. 

(U) (H Sixteen precinct- level insurgent bands noted in Table 2 were not pre- 
dicted by analysis of overt insurgent activity. These insurgent areas have 
ap parently been located on the basis of other information concerning corert in- 
surgent activity. It is characteristic of insurgent precinct- echelon organiza- 
tions that the Initial cell organization, the establishment of temporary training 
areas, aid the arrival of insurgent political and military instructors into the 
area would remain covert. Even a casual comparison of the total number of 
Insurgents reported to have been trained in North Vietnam with the number 
consistent with the insurgent groups reported in Tables 1 and 2 reveals that 
additional areas of covert Insurgent activity have not been reported. This pos- 
sibility again points up the limited usefulness of indiscriminate total Insurgent 
strength estimates. 

Command and Control and Organization of Sample Insurgent Groups 

<*) Three insurgent groups are analyzed in order to better understand 
the growth of the insurgent organization and to form a basis for a reevaluation 
of insurgent strength estimates. The three groups chosen for detailed study^^, 
are the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak insurgent group in Sakon Nakhon Province—^, 
the Bunmi Ouanwang group in Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Province, 
and the Nong Bua Lamphu group in Udon Province.** 

M\ (f) Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak Insurgent Group. A detailed discussion of 
the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak Insurgent group is considered useful because of 
(a) the depth of data available, (u) the relatively uncomplex history of insurgent 
activity, and (c) the existence of clearly identifiable phases of the insurgent- 
group development. 
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0\ (ID Insurgent activity In the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak area can be traced 
ck to 1959. Ong Tam, a Vietnamese pork merchant from Ban Phaeng Kham, 
recruited Sem Lapllphon In 1959 while the latter was working at a sugar plant 
in a nearby Tambon . Sem, We Khotama, and three other men left tor training 
lr North Vietnam in 1960. After serving with the Pathet Lao, Sem and We 
returned to their native villages and began recruiting in late 1964. Ong Tam 
collected money from the local Vietnamese to support the insurgents. 
i)\ (4) Dao Dokmai came to cut wood near Ban Phak Kham Phu in 1963. He 

came acquainted with Seng, one of the original members of a Farmers Lib- 
eration Association established in 1964 in that village. Dao left the area for 
a period of time and returned in late 1964. Nok Labliphon, reportedly from 
Ban Phom Turn in Na Kae District, was the recruiter in Ban Phak Kham Phu. 

Nok moved in with his son-in-law and asked six villagers to join the Farmers 
Liberation Association in 1964. Nok gave loans of 1000 to 4000 baht to each of 
the six charter members, and four or five meetings were held in 1964 and 19C5. 
(l>) (ft) Also in 1964, Chan Mirawong came from Na Kae District to Ban Rua 
Of Phanna Nlkhom to recruit for the insurgents. Sai and Thorn from Waritchaphum 
District of Sakon Nakhon Province and Kaw from Ubon Province were report- 
edly other recruiters. Chan Mirawong reportedly worked with a Mr. Pha. 

[O) (<f) During 1965 Dao reportedly was present, together with Champa 

Khunarak and a man named Pan from Vientiane, at an insurgent meeting in 
Sawang Daen Din District. It was reported that weapons had become available 
in the area. Also in 1965 Dao brought Nikhon and Niwat, two quack doctors, 
into Ban Phak Kham Phu. In early 1965 We was reportedly recruiting in his 
home village of Ban Nong Phak Thiam. A man named Sanan was introduced 
by We to his recruits in May 1965. Weapons training began in late 1965 for 
small groups from Ban Nong Phak Thtam. Bun, alias Sithat, and Sup were the 
trainers. Both had served with Kong Le’s forces in Laos, and Bun reportedly 
served with Thai forces in Laos in 1962. 

( 0 | In early 1966 the two trainers in Ban Nong Phak Thiam were aug- 
'ented by Bunmi Malithong, Thongdi Tuphila, and Som Mangkasi. In March 
1966 the group received three rtf’ and in July 1966, 16 M- 3 submachineguns, 

10 rifles, 6 carbines, 5 pistols, and 47 grenades. Weapons ti ining for Ban 
Klang, Ban Bua, and Ban Phak Kham Phu occurred in nearby camps and in a 
camp near Ban Nong Phak Thtam. There were three instructors for Ban Bua; 
four for Ban Hang, including Sem Labliphon and Charoen Malithong; and seven 
for Ban Phak Kham Phu, including Nok Labliphon, Dao, Nikhon, and Niwat. 

(fty In July 1966 the local insurgent groups were combined into one group, 
and the combined group initiated covert insurgent activities. Sanan was chief 
of the combined groups, We Khotama was deputy for political affairs, and Dao 
was deputy for military affairs, with Sera Lapliphon in charge of military ac- 
tivity during forced propaganda meetings. From July 1966 to March 1967 this 
group held 21 forced propaganda meetings. IXiring September 1966 Champa 
Khunarak’ s group (32 men) ascisted this Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak insurgent 
group, and in March 1967 a Na Kae group (43 men) came from 30 km away to 
assist in the forced propaganda meetings in the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak area. 

(A in April 1967 Dao became chief of the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak group 
laplace of Sanan. Suthep, who was Sanan's superior, probably remained in 
control of the Insurgents. Suthep reportedly lived in a nearby town and evidently 
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was the ranking CPT representative in the Insurgent* group area. As of April 
1967, Dao’s group consisted of 56 members and was organized as follows: 

We Khotama, deputy for political affairs; We and Sithat were respon- 
sible for leading recruitment teams into villages where forced propaganda 
meetings had been held. 

Sern Lapltphon, probably acting deputy for military affairs; respon- 
sible for military activities during forced village meetings. 

Dang, administrative chief; responsible for storage and distribution 
of food, equipment, and supplies and the cooking of food. 

Bunmi Malithong, chief of youth affairs; responsible for small-group 
indoctrination, morale problems, and reporting incorrect opinions of Individual 
members lo Uie chief of the group. This function is the clearest indication of 
Communist Party influe ice within this group. 

Tip (Dao’s wife); responsible for supervising other women in camp 
and teaching first aid. 

Charoen Malithong; in charge of typing propaganda leaflets with the 
assistance of Kanchana, who had been trained in North Vietnam, and also by 
Dao and Tip. 

(6) In late April 1967, Dao temporarily redivided this 56- man group into 
ree subgroups. Dao took about 20 men with him to Na Kae District. We 
Khotama was assigned 19 men. We broke this group into two elements, one 
commanded by himself, the other by That (possibly an alias of Sithat). The 
third group was possibly commanded by Sem Labliphon. By June 1967 Dao had 
returned to the area and the recombined insurgent group, with supporting sub- 
groups from Na Kae District, Nakhon Phanom Province, and Kalasin Province, 
held a 100-man propaganda meeting in Ban Phak Kham Phu. In the meantime 
We Khotama had been killed by government security force j after an informant’s 
r ^p led to a successful ambush. 

UjJ (8) In summary, the phases of insurgent organization in the Phanna Nikhom/ 
Kut Bak area were as follows: 

1959-1960. Initial recruitment of future insurgent organizers. 

1964. Insurgent organizers sent into several strategically placed 
villages in the area. 

1965. Organization of insurgent cells in the native villages of 
the insurgent organizers and subsequently in nearby villages. 

Early 1966. Arrival of military instructors and some weapons; 
establishment of temporary camps and training of recruits. 

July 1966. Combining of the scattered precinct- echelon insur- 
gent subgroups into one independent operating group; delivery of more weapons 
and initiation of forced propa^nda meetings. 

Late 1966 and early 1967. Increased coordination with nearby 
insurgent groups and increased intensity of overt insurgent activity. 

<*) Tb» village support base for this insurgent group can be estimated 
from the data compiled by a Thai intelligence team that operated in Phanna 
Nikhom and Kut Bak Districts of Sakon Nakhon Province in early 1967. From 
these data it is estimated tliat there were about 240 village supporters in Kut 
Bak District, with about 80 percent of this number in the three villages of Ban 
Klang, Ban Phak Kham Phu, and Ban Bua. Another 1.00 supporters are reported 
in six villages in Phanna Nikhom, near Ban Nong Phak Thiam. Figures for the 
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Ban Rua area of Phanna Nlkhom are not available, but a safe estimate would be 
SO to 70 supporters. The total runi'. er of insurgent supporters in the villages 
In the area of Dao’s insurgent group is estimated to be about 400. This does 
not Include possibly related Insurgent recruiting activity in Kumphawapl District 
of .Udon Province and Sahatsakhan District of Kalasln Province. 

(y) (0 Finally, it is Interesting to note which aspects of insurgent activity 
in this area have also been observed in other insurgent areas. First, there is 
the presence of Vietnamese. The Vietnamese are reported to be making the 
initial contact with future insurgent leaders, organizing financial support, and 
serving in critical positions in the insurgent movement. Next, there is the use 
of particular cover for the insurgent recruiter, e.g., quack doctor, merchant, 
or buyer of farm products. Third, there is the connection with some aspect of 
sugar production. Sera Lapliphon was working at a sugar plant when he was 
approached by an insurgent recruiter, and one of the initial insurgent acts in 
Na Kae District was the formation of a Sugar Growers’ Association. 

Un (<}) Bunmi Ouanwang*s Na Kae Grout . Insurgent activity in Na Kae Dis- 
trict of Nakhon Phanom Province can be traced back to 1957. In 1957 the Tam 


bon chief of Phon Turn village recruited members for a Sugar Growers’ Asso- 
ciation with which Yod Tisawat was associated. Bunmi Ouanwang was chairman 
of a parallel Sugar Growers’ Association. These associations recruited mem- 
bers and operated for a period of 2 to 3 years. IXring 1962 and early 1963 Yod 
Tisawat was the only ranking subversive reported to be operating in Na Kae 
District. In March 1963 Bunmi Ouanwang was reportedly organizing cell lead- 
ers in Phon Turn village, and in May 1963 he was indoctrinating village cells in 
the jungle. In June 1963 a Royal Thai Army (RTA) civic-action unit was intro- 
duced into Phon Turn village, and the insurgents promptly assigned one of their 
recruits to spy on it by acting as the representative of the village. In late 1964 
the insurgents terrorized the village chief of Phon Turn into resigning and • 
elected an insurgent as the new village chief. 

Uj) (g) in early 1965 Bunmi introduced a Mr. Pha to the insurgent recruits 
from Phon Turn village. By August 1965 several assassinations had taken 
place in Na Kae District,and insurgent meetings were being held in rice fields 
outside the villages. It is estimated that as of September 1965 there were 137 
insurgents in Na Kae District. Yod Tisawat, Bunmi Ouanwang, Somphien 
Phrcmphtnit, Mak Wongkaso, and Thep Wangthapha were the leaders of separate 
insurgent groups. 

f(j\ (0) The insurgent groups in Na Kae District expanded rapidly during 1966 
*Ad extended their influence primarily into the northern and eastern sections 
of the district. In late 1966 and early 1967 major elements of the Na Kae groups 
moved into the southeastern portion of Muang District of Sakon Nakhon Province. 
Bunmi Ouanwang’s group remained in their original area of operations. 

(u) (9) As of June 1967, Bunmi Oianwang’s group was organized as shown 
in the accompanying tabulation; 

( o) ($ Seventy-one known individuals, including Somphien Phromphinit, are 
ltgted as part of Bunmi’s group. If it is true that this same individual was the 
■ group leader in Na Kae District during 1965, he probably leads the second 
group of guerrillas, and the estimate of guerrilla strength of 120 for the six 


groups is probably low. 

(01 (9f An individual referred to as Friend Pha provides Bunmi’s organiza- 
tion with money, supplies, and documents during monthly visits to Bunmi’s 


Section 

Chief J 

"'•< ^ Responsible ties 

Military 

Guerrilla 

Bunmi Ouanwang, acting 

Raids, ambushes, attacks against 
government units 

groups 

let 

Bunmi Ouanwang 

(Located in separate camps, 10- 
30 men; 

2d 

Unknown 

3d 

Phan Phromph* lit 


4th 

Chadi SingnuT 


5th 

Thin Tisawat 


6th 

Uthid, 60-year-old Vietnamese 

Medical aid 

Political 

Thin Saenknam 

Indoctrinating and training re- 
cruits; lectures at forced 
propaganda meetings 

Art subsection 

Cham 

Teaching singing and dancing; 



performing at village meetings 

Provisions 

Chaun Noiphao 

Collecting, storing, and distribut- 
ing supplies; cooking food 


headquarters area at VD3364. Insurgents in Sakon Nakhon Province arra^ee 
for recruits from the Na Kae area to go to North Vietnam for training. As of 
June 1965 nire individuals from Bunml’s group were reportedly receiving 
training in North Vietnam. 

(m Bunmi Ouanwang’ s grow has been one of the more active insurgent 
groups in the Na Kae District. It should be noted that one of the misstons of 
the military section of Bunmi’ s group is to attack government units. Fvirther, 
several prominent insurgent leaders known to be associated with the insurgent 
groups in Na Kae District are not included in the order of baiiie of Bunmi’s 
group, anc the indicated capabilities of the subordinate guerrilla units to under* 
take attacks are not consistent witn past insurgent activities in the Na Kae Dis- 
trict. It must be concluded that the sector echelon of insurgent organization 
and the generation of assets fcr initiating Phase n activity are not Included in 
the foregoing description of Bunml’s insurgent group. 

/0) (<| ) Nong Bua Lamphu Insurgent Group. Very little can be reported about 
uie early history of the Nong Bua Lamphu District, Udon Province, insurgent 
group. It is known that, as of September 19G5, the insurgents were well estab- 
lished in two camps in the vicinity of TE31 in Udon Province. An interesting 
feature of the Nong Bua Lamphu group is their strict adherence to a ranking 
system for Insurgents. The most experienced and most completely indoctrinated 
insurgents are referred to as first-class or complete members of the Nong Bua 
Lamphu Party. The middle level, or second-class members, include even some 
cadre who had been trained in North Vietnam but are considered to be partly 
trained insurgents. The third-class members are referred to as jungle soldiers 
and consist of new recruits. 

(<* Aside from the ranking of insurgents into classes, the Nong Bua 
imphu insurgent group also had a conventional functional organization. Mr. 
Khaem was chief of the male insurgents in Nong Bua Lamphu, and Mrs. Phen, 
the chief’s wife, was chief of the female insurgents. !.ir. Khaem reported to 
an ‘Uncle” Than who sometimes visited the insurgent camp, and Mr. Khaem 
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" also went twice a month tn early 1966 to either the district or province crpitol 
to "et money for the insurgents. Subordinate to Mr. Khaem were Mr. Bun and 
Mr* Wisut, who commanded the two insurgent camps. Training tn the two in- 
surgent camps was separate for each of the three classes of insurgents. Mr. 
Khaem taught the first-level Insurgents Including Bun, Thong, Yot (possibly 
Yot Thepburt), Wisut, Prasit, and six others. Bun and Thong taught the second- 
level insurgents. Mr. Phen taught poltttcs,and Mr. Prasit, who had the title of 
chairman of the joint chtefs of staff, taught military subjects to the third-level 
insurgents, the raw recruits. As of November 1965, about 35 insurgents were 
divided about equally among the three classes. Mr. Khaem and Mr. Wisut typed 
the documents and texts used during training sessions. Two recruiting teams, 
one headed by Bun (four persons) and the other headed by Wisut (seven persons), 
were assigned one set of villages each for operations. Mr. Wisut and Mr. 

Thong were in charpe of medical services. and Mr. &ik Ang, a village member 
of the insurgents, was in charge of developing techniques for making explosives. 
Mr. Suphot, who ; ad been trained in North Vietnam, gave the weapons training. 
(0) (# The Nong Bua Lamphu insurgents also had an organization in the vil- 

v lages that included insurgent cells, food- collection teams, and intelligence 
cadre. In February 1966 Mrs. Phen and eight other insurgents, mostly women, 
returned to their villages when the main insurgent group moved their camp yet 
mother time. From September 1965 to June 1966 the insurgents moved their 
camp about once a month. The insurgent camp was attacked in May 1966 and 
all insurgent supplies were captured. The insurgents had food and equipment 
stored in various caves tn the vicinity, however, and continued to operate after 


relocating their camp. 

0) (£) The activities of this insurgent group from August 1966 to July 1967 

are also described in detail in Chap. 4. It is evident from the analysis that the 
Nong Bua Lamphu group was primarily concerned with indoctrinating their re- 
cruits rather than developing the capabilities for widespread overt insurgent 
activity. The group had five recruits at the Hoa Binh insurgent- training school 
and about six or seven insurgent cadre tn the camp who had already been trained 
at Hoa Binh, North Vietnam. 


ANALYSIS OF INSURGENT STRENGTH ESTIMATES 

wj ( 9 ) The estimates of total insurgent strength in Northeast Thailand as 
of mid- 1967 are certainly confusing in vtew of the description of sample insur- 
gent groups. The shortcomings in insurgent strength estimates result primar- 
ily from confusion about the types of insurgent groups or elements that should 
be included within the estimates. It is suggested that five estimates, rather 
than one, are required to represent insurgent strength in Northeast Thailand. 

(J) ■ (p) A schematic of the insurgent-personnel breakdown is given in Fig. 9. 

On the basis of day-to-day activities and training background, the individuals 
involved in the insurgency can be segregated into five significant groups: (a) 
members of the CPT, (b) insurgent command cadre trained outside Thailand, 
(c) full-time insurgents who are members of sector- or group-level insurgent 
bands, (d) part-time insurgents undergoing training and indoctrination by local 
Insurgent organizers, and (e) village-based supporters of the insurgents, some 
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organized into a formal insurgent cell (not CPT) structure. These five cate- 
gories are distinct but not mutually exclusive. 

m The members of the CPT are active primarily at the region and area 
ommanJ levels. Their primary missions are the coordination of insurgent 
activities, liaison with external sources of support to the insurgency (North 
Vietnam, Communist China, and the Pathet Lao), and penetration of RTG coun- 
terinsurgency centers for intelligence and counterintelligence purposes. Party 
members apparently also inspect local insurgent groups and in some cases 
perhaps act as members of insurgent groups, l.e., in charge of youth organiza- 
tion or small-group indoctrination. A March 1967 estimate* gives a CPT 
strength of 1000 members for all of Thailand. Considering the contrary ten- 
dencies of Insurgent emphasis in Northeast Thailand and the urban background 
of the party members, it is likely that only about 300 CPT members are active 
in Northeast Thailand within this first category of Insurgent organization. 

0\ (§) The separate category for insurgent cadre who have been trained out- 

tde Thailand (e.g., Hoa Binh, North Vietnam) is important because the avail- 
ability of qualified military instructors, indoctrinate rs, and recruiters effec- 
tively controls the rate of growth of the Insurgency. As of the first half of 1966 
it is estimated* that about 450 trained insurgent cadre were at large in Thai- 
land. If the approximately 300 additional cadre who were probably trained in 
late 1966 and early 1967 are included and if an estimated two-thirds of the 
cadre trained outside Thailand were returned to the Northeast region, an esti- 
mated 500 trained Insurgent cadre were in Northeast Thailand as of mid- 1967. 
If the ratio of one trained Insurgent cadre to five or seven locally recruited in- 
surgents, suggested by the earlier detailed analysis of insurgent groups, is 
used, a total trained insurgent strength of 2500 to 3500 (sector, group, and pre 
inct echelons) is estimated. 
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1)1 Cijf The third insurgent category would include the independent insurgent 
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groups, such as the Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak group; the Insurgent groups sub- 
ordinate to a sector- echelon organization, such as Bunmi’s group in Na Kae 
District of Nakhon Phanom Province; and insurgent guerrilla groups training 
for Phase U insurgent activities. In short, this category includes primarily 
insurgent groups directly responsible for overt insurgent activity. Table 1 
suggests/ that there are 1340 insurgents at this echelon of insurgent organization. 
0 I UK} The fourth category of insurgents represents the transition mechanism 
'between an insurgent village- level organization and the independent insurgent 
group that is able to conduct overt insurgent activities such as forced propa- 
ganda meetings and harassment of government security forces. The lowest 
form of this organizational echelon is a three- to seven- man insurgent cell 
undergoing basic military training with wooden weapons. At the other extreme 
is the permanent local Insurgent group that occupies a primitive insurgent base 
camp and has received the weapons, training, indoctrination, and trained lead- 
ers required for initiating overt insurgent activity. It is very difficult to esti- 
mate the number of insurgents in this category because insurgent activities at 
this echelon are covert. About 400 of the insurgents indicated tn Table 2 would 
fall in this category of local Insurgent groups. Perhaps the best indicator for 
the number of insurgents in this category is the relatively well-known number 
of trained insurgent cadre in Northeast Thailand. If a 1 to 6 ratio of trained 
insurgent cadre to local insurgents is used and the estimated 1340 insurgents 
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at the insurgent- group echel-n and above a^e subtracted, about 1600 to 1700 
insurgents are within p r e c i nc t r 1 nidations. It is the pantal 

Inclusion of this precinct echelon of insurgent in numbers esti- 

mates that is responsible for the wide and frequent fluctuations in estimates 
,of total armed insurgent strength in Northeast Thailand. 

(nJ ) (Sf The fifth category includes the insurgent support structure in the vil- 
lages. The primary missions of this echelon are to collect and deliver food to 
the insurgents, to report on the activities of government agents, and to assist 
the insurgents in transporting supplies between base areas. The majority of 
these insurgent supporters are or^nized into a cell structure, with the cell 
leader being responsible for the guidance and indoctrination of the cell numbers. 
A^iin, it is difficult to get an accurate estimate of the total number of village 
supporters per full-time insurgent in the jungle. The Phanna Nikhom/Kut Bak 
group (the only group for which extensive data are available) suggests a ratio 
of 7 to 1 or 8 to 1. Use of this ratio leads to an estimated 15,000 to 25,000 in- 
surgent sympathizers and supporters in Northeast Thailand as of mid- 1967, 
using theaxtremes of estimated trained insurgent strength, 
f v)^(P) / *luch more accurate estimates of insurgents in each of the five cate- 
Spries would be possible if Thai police information on a village-by-village basis 
were available. The intent of this chapter is not to arrive at adequate estimates 
of insurgent strength but to indicate the shortcomings of using just one figure 
for insurgent strength in Northeast Thailand. If insurgent strength estimates 
must be made, it is suggested that separate categories be maintained for village 
supporters, precinct-echelon guerrillas, and full-time group and sector-level 
insurgents. If separate estimates for CPT membership and externally trained 
insurgent cadre are maintained, care must be taken not to count twice the in- 
surgents that belong in more than one category. The latter two estimates do 
serve as a cross-check on insurgent stren;rth estimates and permit some ex- 
trapolation of insurgent growth. 
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Chapter 4 

INSURGENT OPERATIONS 


APPLICATION OF SUBVEPSIVE INSURGENT POWER IN 
ARMED OPERATIONS 

This portion of the report will be concerned with clashes, encounters, 
and acts of terrorism. Sabotage is not discussed because fewer than 10 inci- 
dents were reported during the period studied. Armed propaganda, recruit- 
ment, and counterinsurgency efforts will be discussed in later sections. 

Cv) (U) Armed operations conducted by the subversive insurgent are defined 
as armed propaganda meetings, planned clashes and encounters with counter- 
insurgency forces (police, military, and paramilitary), and acts of terrorism 
(assassination, kidnapping, threats, intimidation, and other coercive forms of 
behavior change) against individuals or groups. 

(U) Where power, classically, is considered latent force and force is 
understood to be its application, CT armed operations in Northeast Thailand 
are viewed as expressions of power. The insurgent purpose to displace the 
RTG and substitute one of its own design is clearly set forth in declarations. 

To understand, predict, and counter this one must look at its development, 
style and character, complements of organization and equipment, level of in- 
tensity, geographic distribution, effectiveness of purpose, and relation to other 
insurgent activities. 

(U) It must be understood that military-operations analysts look only at 
a section of subversive insurgency. Snapshot views that do not consider the 
dynamics of a movement are misleading. Even though they contribute to a 
momentary evaluation of the subject under investigation, such presentations 
can be as misleading as are single-determinant theories that have little ex- 
planatorv value in understanding causal relations. The armed operations of 
the insurgent are merely indicative of the level of the one overt phase of his 
total effort. 

(U) One of the distinguishing marks of intelligence operations against 
communist-led insurgency is the reduced emphasis placed on enemy military 
organizations. This is to say not that effort in this area is lessened, only that 
it has a lower priority than in conventional operations. Habit* breaking is dif- 
ficult at best, but it must be done when intelligence operations are designed 
for early phases of insurgency, because the insurgent considers the organiza- 
tion of his military arm the least important of his threefold organizational 
tasks, following organization of the party and of the masses. 

(U) Documentation of a type military force is adequate for understanding 
conventional operations. What is often true- and most certainly in the subject 
case— is that a refined pattern of military operations does not develop in the 
earliest stages of subversive insurgency; i.e., a pattern that is statistically 
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stable and recognizable by traditional configuration. Consequently, the counter- 
intelligence operator is faced with the task of tracking and predicting enemy 
operations in unique dimensions and must find his solution by new methods. 

(0) W Military objectives of a subversive insurgent effort usually consist 

^Of four general tasks: 

(a) Require a maximum number of counterinsurgency forces to se- 
cure stntic positions, thereby subjecting counterforce lines of communication 
and resources to selective attack, dispersing ccunterforce strength denying 
economy-of-force counterinsurgency operations, and transferring the advantage 
of surprise and mobility to his own force, thus gaining freedom of movement 
and facilitating his choice of time and place of engagement. 

(b) Expand the base area of operations and •liberate" new areas, 
generating assets for increased levels of intensity for a growing insurgency. 

(c) Form cadres through coercion or persuasion, and continue or 

extend population control. 

(d) Destroy military opposition to the insurgency. 

(m (9f Subversive insurgents engaged counterinsurgency forces in armed 

clashes and directed armed propaganda and terrorism at villagers and ° Ul clals 
in Northeast Thailand in 530 reported incidents during the period Aupist 1966- 
July 1967 (the data base of this study). This represents a substantial increase 
in activity since insurgent power was introduced to the area early in this decade. 

101 (V An average of about 44 incidents per month has been recorded during 

^ this time frame (Fig. 10). Certain areas within the Northeast have experienced 
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a greater concentration of activity than others (see Figs. 11 and 12). Although 
Fig. 12 is schematic and displays only three relative sizes— large, medium, 
and small— the relations were determined statistically from reported* incident 
data.* A generalization of these data is displayed in Fig. 13 as a cutoff arc of 
insurgent activity. 

(U) The development of insurgent activity over the time period, its direc- 
tion of expansion, and the type of activity in the Northeast can be seen in Figs, 
4-17. 

0 / Several interesting developments can be found in the presentation in 

Fig. 13. The historical center of insurgent activity, Na Kac (Area N), does not 
now appear to be the central point or to occupy the position of importance it once 
enjoyed. Area N is obviously in a key geographic position, and expansion trends, 
although radiating from it, are not as omnidirectional as other areas. Growth 
is greater in Areas C, G, H, M, and U; with particular attention directed toward 
G and C. Area G (Sawang Daen Din-Waritchaphum), in ascendancy during the 
period, appears to be the controlling center, 9 with expansion out in all directions. 
Insurgency in Area C, in northern Sakon Nakhon Province, directed its influ- 
ence south toward Area G instead of north toward Area A (Phu Sing) or to the 
ast (Area O). 

0) The overview of this display offers the most revealing aspect of all. 

The insurgent is active along the Phu Phan mountain range and the intercon- 
necting lowland gaps. A pattern of expansion may be seen that describes an 
arc from the Mekong River at the international border in Ubon Province (Areas 
O, U, and V), swinging northwest to Sawang Daen Din (Area G), then north in 
the vicinity of Ban Dhampa Dong (Area C), then northwest to the international 
border near Phu Sing (Area A)-again at the Mekong River. This arc is inter- 
preted to be the effective demonstration, by insurgent activity, of the communist- 
led subversive intent to separate from the whole a section of Thailand. 

(f) The activity level is high, the area well defined, and activity within 
the identified geographic locations is significant. Further to the west of this 
cutoff arc a second active area (Areas B and E) is developing from the Mekong 
River in the vicinity of Vientiane, Laos, south to Ban Nong Bua Lamphu (west 
of Udorn). This second area describes a third future corridor into Thailand 
from Laos. Coincidentally, the terminal points of the cutoff arc are not termi- 
nal at all but have a good fit into communications- liaison way stations described 
in later sections. Additionally, recent insurgent operations along National 
Highway 21, south of Udorn (Area I) and the expansion of Area J to the west 
show a probable linkup between the western active area and the previously de- 
scribed activity arc. This display has only recently been extracted from data. 

(U) Activity in the Na Kae (Nakhon Phanom Province) sample area is ex- 
amined in detail in Figs. 18-20. 

(U) Tables 3-6 chart levels of activity by type, including RTG counter- 
force operations, for Areas A to V. Comparative levels of CT and RTG power 
application can be seen in Fig. 21. 

(y) (M) During the reporting period CTs mounted 142 armed actions, forced 
propaganda meetings, or acts of terrorism against counterinsurgency forces, 
RTG officials, and villagers in the Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Province. 
Discounting roundups and individual arrests of CTs, supporters, or suspects, 
counterinsurgency efforts in the area for the same period numbered 33, a ratio 
of one for every four subversive insurgent acts (Fig. 22). 
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Fig. 11— Art o of Insurgent Activity in Northoost 
Thailand, August 1966-July 1967 
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{©) Following a considerable drop from a reporting-period high of 35 in- 
cidents ir* August and September to a low of 13 acts during the next 2 months, 
there was a general upswing in activity.* The pattern of terrorism was more 
consistent for armed propaganda, and armed clashes declined near the end of 
the reporting year. 
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Fig. 22— CT ond RTG Optrotion* ond Activity Ltrtli, No Koe District, 
August 1966 -July 1967 
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L O ) (•) Armed propaganda and clashes with counterinsurgency forces held a 
7o- to- one average-frequency ratio advantage over terrorism for the period, 
as seen in Fig. 23. This is a distorted statistic owing to the inordinately high 
August- September level of clashes. The display did, however, suggest an in- 
vestigation of the scheduling sequence of operations to determine the timing of 
show of force and propaganda in relation to terrorism. Do the insurgents ter- 
rorize first, then make their armed appeals and show force, or is the reverse 
true? 

(U) The Na Kae (Nakhon Phanom Province) sample area was divided into 
four parts for inspection, according to clustering of activity: the southeast, 
centering at Ban Dong Luang (VD5358); the northeast, centering at Ban Nong 
Thao (VD5091); central, along National Highway 118 (Sakon Nakhon- Thatphanom 
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road); and west, centering In Ban Muang, Muang District of Sakon Nakhon Prov- 
ince (VD0976). Insurgent activity and thb RTG counterinsurgency effort were 
plotted by point location and coded for time sequence by type of activity (Figs. 
18-20). 

> m It can be seen that the insurgent strikes first with show of force, 
Attacking established government authorities, and conducts armed propaganda 
meetings before he terrorizes the villages and officials. 'Ibis schedule is most 
clearly seen in the southeast and west sectors, since the central sector is too 
well worked over for good time- sequence patterning. 



(u) tftr Fig. 23— Level of CT Activity, No Kot District, 

August 1966— July 1967 


• • ■» CT-initiotad military end propogondo operotions 

Acts of terror ogointf vi liege individuol* ond groups 


[0 ) There is considerable preponderance of armed clashes within the 
area generally, except in the western sector, where the ratio is nearly even. 
This is significant in two respects: the overall ratio for the selected area is 
2 to 1 and the west sector developed late in the period. These ratios could 
very well provide clues to the technique used when the Insurgent develops new 
areas of influence. Further investigation of other areas is needed to support 
a patterned technique. Information at this point, although interesting, is not 
conclusive. 

(U) Figure 24 shows the distribution of events over time in each of the 
analyzed sectors. Figure 25 displays this distribution of activity by type and 
sector for comparative purposes. 
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West control quodront (SE portion of Sokon Nokhon Provmco) 

Control, olong Highway 113 (Sokon Nokhon- Thot Plianom Rood) 

Northeast quodront, north of Highway 118 including south half of Torgot 8, 0910 Plan 
Southeast quodront, south of Highwoy 118 within No Koo District 








Insurgent preferences for day of week and time of day for armed sub- 
version are shown in Figs. 26 - 29. Monday, with a dally average of Incidents of 
7.7 over the year, is the preferred day for terrorism. A6 a matter of interest, 
il a terrorist act is scheduled for a Tuesday, chances are 8 to 1 it will be aimed 
at an individual rather than a village; on a Monday or a Saturday, the chances 
arc nearly 2 to i that a group, not an individual, will be the target (Fig. 28). 



OAT 

F ig. 26— Preferred Doy of Week for CT Operations, 
No Koe Area, August 1 966— July 1967 


Doily 
ovorogo 
19 14 


Include* militory operation*, propaganda, and terrorism octivitie*; total, 134 incident*. 
□ Stondard deviation - 8 37 


No significant difference could be determined statistically between night and 
day operations; however, it is worth while to note that the insurgent appears to 
enjoy a considerable degree of freedom in his after-dark activities (Fig. 29). 

U } (B) Examination of data discloses these patterns of armed operations of 

^the CT in Northeast Thailand: 

(a) Usually in groups of 10 to 20 armed men 

(b) Armed with US Ml carbines, Ml rifles, pistols, M3 SMG, and 
ChiCom hand grenades 

(c) Most often against a defended target 

(d) Without preference for day or night operations or regard for 
season (wet or dry) 

(e) Within 3 km of a village, whether or not it is secured by RTG 
0910 counterinsurgency forces 

(f) Most often in Nakhun Phanom Province, with Sakon Nakhon rank- 
ing second 

(g) Occur almost exclusively within 1 km of a stream, river, road, 

or trail 

(h) Engagement broken off by CT, often within 30 min but usually 
within 15 min 
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Fig. 27— Preftrred Dov cl Week for Terrorism, 
No Koe Arto, Auguit 1966— July 1967 

Total: 54 Incidents □ Standard deviation - 1.74 
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(i) Dressed in green uniform \rith several types of soft headgear; 
some reports of civilian dress or mixes; black uniforms are seldom reported 

( j) Tactics are not classic ambush style but are patrolling operations 

(k) Absence of LMG, mortars, or recoillefcs weapons during operations 

(l) Land navigation relies on terrain familiarity or guides; maps not 

used 

(m) Use of radio for tactical control not reported 

(n) Acts of terrorism employ 2- or 3- man terror teams 

(o) Demolitions, antipersonnel, or vehicular mines not used 

(p) Sabotage rare 

(q) Well trained in jungle operations for squad- sized units; good 
marksmanship 








(4> Equipment for the Insurgent Is believed to be brought from outside 
the country and infiltrated to dispersal and distribution points on the Mekong 
River. Serial-number checks of captured weapons and ammunition point to 
WWn China issues, US combat losses in Korea, and US and French losses in 
Vietnam. Hand grenades and small-arms ammunition have been traced to Chi- 
nese manufacture but primitive facilities for their production have been found 
in Thailand. 
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Fig. 28— Prtfprrpd Doy of Wttk by Typo of Ttrrorism, 
No Kao Arte, August 1956— July 1967 

A Acts of torrof toward individuals 
Acts of torror toward groups 




^ . (ft) Interrogation reports reveal that medical support usually consists of 
locally purchased medicines dispensed by young women who serve as field 
nurses. Reports have been received that these nurses have a distinctive uni- 
form with hammer and sickle and star insignia and that they were trained at 
Hoa Bin, North Vietnam.** 

10) (A Food supplies, discussed in Chap. 5, are normally obtained during 
propaganda operations. If foraging from villages is necessary it occurs be- 
tween 0300-0400 hours,* and the food party returns to its camp site net later 
than 0900* 

(y) /m Patrols, the most active form of unit tactics, are sent out from the 
cSimp at 0500 hours and are relieved at 0900 hours and 1800 hours, with the 
last patrol returning to camp about 2000 hours. Weapons and tactical training 
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is usually conducted in the early evening for 1 to 2 hours each day. The group 
leader or his assistant instruct*: small groups; a trained weapons specialist, 
the larger groups. Camps are moved every 3 to 4 days* 

(0 Insurgent defense tactics are based on evasion and escape. A typical 
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mp is secured by three guards at the camp perimeter, 6 to 10 m from the 



— — Day light OP«f JttOfi* (0500-2000 Hf) 
• — — Night op«rotie^t (2000-0500 hr) 


living area, which is about 30 to 40 m in diameter. Guards have prepared de- 
fense positions and are always armed. They challenge with recognition signals, 
usually voice, that are regularly changed.* Security, although constant, is re- 
laxed during the hours of darkness, for the insurgent is aware that counterin- 
surgency forces normally do not operate at night* When they are attacked, 
camp members break tnto groups of 10 or fewer men and move away from the 
attacking force for 300 m. If not pursued, they reunite; if pursued, personnel 
continue escape and evasion to rejoin at a prearranged location* 



-Ty * 

(\f) Several reports*** Indicate that radios are to be found in the insur- 
gent field organization. These normally handle administrative or command 
traffic not of a tactical- maneuver nature. Trained radio operators man the 
radio and occasionally Vietnamese language has been monitored on the counter- 
insurgency-operations nets. 

[0 ) The condition and number of weapons have improved during the re- 

porting period.* One 40- man group was armed with 27 Ml rifles, 2 carbines, 

2 shotguns, 3 SMG, 15 to 20 grenades, and 1 bayonet per man. These weapons 
were new and in good working order. Every man knew assembly and disassem- 
bly techniques and was equipped with cleaning materials and oil.^ Another 
50- man group was reported to be armed with M3 SMG (1903) and Ml rifles, 
.45-cal pistols, hand grenades (2 per man), knives, and some homemade rifles. 
Another group had 4 modern rifles, 4 pistols, and 2 hand grenades in January 
1966 but by April 1967 it was armed with 20 S MGs, 15 rifles and carbines, 6 
pistols, 47 hand grenades, and one LMG.^** 



ARMED PROPAGANDA AS A SIGNATURE ACTIVITY OF SUBVERSIVE 
INSURGENT OPERATIONS IN NORTHEAST THAILAND 


Introduction 

y) (*) A survey of open and classified literature of subversive insurgent 
activities, from the earliest period of rebellion to the present, shows propa- 
ganda operations as a basic and high-priority item in a movement’s even 
schedule. Academic disciplines cf psychology and sociology also elevate propa- 
ganda to a high position in behavior-change operations. This section discusses 
the aim and purpose cf armed propaganda operations m Northeast Thailand, its 
current level of effectiveness, its assigned priority, whether it is professionally 
and skillfully conducted, the location and degree of intensity, its nature and 
character, and its relation to other insurgent activities. 

(U) Detailed examination of the insurgent psychological operations and 
total propaganda work is beyond the scope of this report. Such investigation 
would warrant, and should receive, special study; it poses a fascinating chal- 
lenge and promises a significant contribution to the understanding of subversive 
insurgency. It is of more immediate use to select out of this complexity one 
segment for analysis— armed propaganda meetings. 

(U) Armed propaganda meetings are operations by the insurgent where 
an armed force makes the populace of a village its captive audience for 
propaganda speeches, collects food, solicits support of the insurgency by per- 
suasion or coercion, gathers intelligence information, punishes the uncooper- 
ative, and facilitates recruiting efforts. 


Aim and Purpose 

(U) The basic objective of armed propaganda operations is to overthrow 
the established Royal Thai Government; the immediate purpose of the propa- 
ganda effort is to assist in the development of the popular- support base. 

(U) When the decision has been made to appeal to a selected target for 
support of an idea, this appeal may be made in writing or orally, by individual 
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contact or mass-production methods, with persuasion or coercion, or a c )tnbi- 
nation of all these. To eliminate discussion of why one or the other method is 
employed, it can be said that to present controversial appeals to a serai-im- 
poverished target with a low level of education and spread over a large geo- 
graphic area, and still to comply with a rigid time schedule, mass meetings 
with coerced audiences appear to be a sound method. 

Ml (6) Although the basic purpose of forced propaganda meetings— to promote 
tne 'overthrow of the established government— is painfully obvious, other in- 
ferred objectives are more difficult to discern and interpret in their proper 
context. One such example, often considered most important, is the resolution 
of the food- supply and-plckup problem.* The continuous and growing demand 
for food has placed a strain on the CT logistic system— unsophisticated by US 
standards, but still effective. This problem is adequately solved for this level 
of activity by combining procurement and propaganda. IXiring the propaganda 
meeting an appeal is. made for food. It is usually purchased at a fair price , m 
demanded and not purchased, or taken. The last two devices are emergency, 
not customary, procedures. Data indicate that thisis one of the important 
functions of the armed propaganda meeting since:*"* (a) it is part of nearly 
every meeting, (b) one-third of the insurgent force is assigned duties to collect 
food at the meeting, and (c) if purchase attempts or demands are not met, 
counterproductive coercion or violence often follow. Large amounts oi food 
and sometimes other supplies are gathered this way. It is an economy-of- 
force move for it is combined with other operations; it has an armed escort 
built into the operation; it is less likely to be discovered owing to the reduced 
exposure cf a one- time pickup as opposed tc many distributed over a larger 
area; and the labor (bearers) force is ready-made in the constituted CT-group 


OX^amZatiun. 

[w m Another purpose served is the show-of-force principle— mild coer- 
cion-necessary to promote the development of the popular- support base. To 
the villager i his power display shows the CT contempt for RTG military force, 
boasts of the insurgent strength in that area, and demonstrates that the CT are 
prepared and equipped for military eventualities.* 

( 0 / (•) Assessment of the village for future operations and as a supply source 
is a hidden objective, as is identification of targets for recruitment efforts that 
may follow. Collection of intelligence information is concurrent with the mass 
meeting and confirmation of previous informer reports and other covert activi- 
ties is made. * 

M/1 (•) Armed propaganda is the early and frequently applied tool used to 
q>en new geographic areas of popular support for insurgent operations. The 
pattern is similar in each new area targeted by the CT. Key areas may be 
identified by the persistence and intensity of the meetings. For example, in 
Sakon Nakhon Province the Kut Bak area was targeted for insurgent develop- 
ment. This Tambon (village group) was the site of 42 meetings in 200 days, 
about one each week during the period September 1966-Aug;st 1967. 


Effectiveness 

(U) On the basis of the available data it is difficult to evaluate the insur- 
gent’s propaganda effort in quantifiable measures. However, the effectiveness 
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of the effort, in terms of the CT purpose, can be evaluated in a nominative and 
qualitative sense. 

flA (9) The insurgent appeal to the villager for food is being met in amounts 
Adequate to sustain his needs at his present force level. A few Instances of 
deficiencies are reported trora time to time but only one record entry has 
been made where operations were disrupted because of food shortage.* As 
the insurgent strength haj grown and food demands increased, response has 
30 increased. 

( 6 f RTG officials have taken steps to counter both persuasive and coer- 
ce propaganda appeals. The insurgent appeals for nonsupport of the govern- 
ment, with the result that villagers do not report the presence of insurgents in 
their area, except in an after-the-fact manner. A generally responsive attitude 
to RTG authority is not to be found among the villagers, except for the officials 
in areas where insurgent armed propaganda efforts are registered. 

(&f Counterinsurgency operations aimed at separating the CT from the 
^people are followed by spurts of armed propaganda me eting s mounted by the 
insurgent to reestablish or hold on to his support base. This has been 
found in the Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Province. 

10 Once the villager has sold or given the requested food supplies to the 
T, he becomes a captive of the insurgent. This relation may not be of a long- 
term nature, but long enough, and counterinsurgency efforts io discourage it 
have met with little success. The RTG operations have been unable to diminish 
the effect or the frequency of armed propaganda; on the contrary, the number 
of CTs and meetings has been increasing with explosive intensity since early 

( 0 ). The development of new areas of influence, new or continued support, 
lack of cooperation with the established government, lack of success by RTG 
forces to diminish CT efforts, and the growing intensity and frequency of meet- 
ings are good indicators that armed propaganda is effective in Northeast Thailand. 
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P riority 

(J) ( 0 ) Armed propaganda was assigned high priority by the CPT in their in- 
structions to the field. m It was included as one of six basic operations necessary 
to successful insurgency during the first 6 months of a 1-year plan. The second 
6 months of that plan found armed propaganda elevated to the number-one posi- 
tion . 21 This type of operation was considered more important than fighting. Data 
(see Fig. 30) reveal that propaganda meetings occurred more often during the 
period August 1966- July 1967 than did other forms of insurgent activity. 
Throughout the seven most sensitive provinces of the Northeast (Loei, Udorn, 
Nong Khai, Sakon Nakhon, Nakhon Phanom, Kalasin, and Ubon) armed propa- 
ganda meetings averaged 16 per month during the data period, or about one 
every 2 days (see Fig. 31). The degree of investment by the CT is illustrated 
by the number of insurgents involved in these operations. During the period 
the average level was established at 902 men per month. When this level is 
compared with the estimated strength of armed insurgents in the Northeast 
(about 2000) it becomes most significant. In the selected area of Na Kae, 

Nakhon Phanom, about 50 km by 50 km, the average number of CTs involved in 
armed propaganda meetings per month is set at 283; the very high degree of 
Investment for the relatively small area considered (Fig. 32) is a priority- 
importance indicator. 








pig. 31 — Level of Armed Propogondo Meetings in NortKeost Thoilond, 
August 1 966— July 1967 

Total: 193 Meetings □ Standord deviation 4 4 






INSURGENTS 


Professionalism 

(£f) One good indication of professionalism in operations is the presence 
or well- trained personnel directing these operations. In this section the influ- 
ence of skilled leaders and organizers is Implied by showing the products of 
their work in the measure of operations. 



fU//« Armed propaganda operations in North east Thailand are modeled 
after those conducted in VietnamlMHM- There is very liWle variance 
between meetings regardless of their geographic location. (Nature and char- 
acter of meetings are discussed later.) These are not locally generated, de- 
signed, or written; neither are they, in a large measure, conducted by the low- 
level Tambon organization. Propaganda themes are universal throughout the 
Northeast and the local items appear as additives rather than as central ideas. 
The style and even the number of armed insurgents appear to be uniform, as 
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does the length of meetings. In some instances meetings have been led by 
Vietnamese, and new speakers, not known to the villagers, were heard during 
the increased- intensity period that began in July 1966.* 
f(J \ The organization of the meeting itself with specific roles for each 
dement of the insurgent group, entertainment, security, relative freedom of 
operation (from counterinsurgency operations), and perhaps most important cf 
all, scheduling and execution in different areas at the same time, indicate a 
high degree of planning and professional skill. 

101 (•) The middle of 1966 saw a virtual explosion in the number of armed 
propaganda meetings* throughout Northeast Thailand. These meetings were 
not confined to a single area, and, when plotted, they fit well into the general 
movemem, operations, basing, and organization traces over the sensitive 
Northeast as shown in Fig. 12 and Figs. 18-20. 

(0\ (#) The reports of intersector cooperation between insurgents, implying 
planned and directed operations •further testify to professionalism. Estab- 
lished insurgent groups combine and hold several meetings in one area, thus 
giving the impression that this area is infested with CTs. (One group of less 
than 60 CTs held two meetings in the same Tambon in one day.)** Four 
groups— three located in Kut Bak, Phanna Nikhom, and Sawang Daen Din of 
Sakon Nakhon Province and one in the Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Prov- 
ince*- were found to be combining their operations for the saturation of the 
Kut Bak District of Sakon Nakhon Province. These larger groups put extreme 
pressure on the target area, then move on, leaving the sustaining-program 
responsibility to the local group.* 

(o\ (f) During the period of intense pressure on Kut Bak, 100 armed CTs 
moved from Ban Phon Turn, Amphoe Na K^e, Nakhon Phanom Province, long a 
CT stronghold, to that area (a distance of approximately 70 km) to support and 
participate ii' the propaganda program. * One of the local-group missions dur- 
ing the follow-up is recruitment, evplc'iting the resistance drop caused by the 
program. 

(£) The 1-year data period shows there were two significant drops in the 
number ol meetings and the number of CTs involved (see Figs. 9 aiJ 33). These 
have been interpreted as evaluation periods*and underscore the idea of pro- 
fessionalism. Captured documents reveal that this evaluation 

has taken place. These data indicate that armed propaganda efforts are by no 
means a trial-and-error operation. 


Characteristics 

(jP) ($) Although this is not to be an overall analysis of Insurgent psychological 
operations, a necessary part of the description of the nature and character of 
armed propaganda meetings in the insurgent Northeast is a simple listing of 
themes given in the vernacular as follows:* 

Throw rut the Thanom and Praphas government. 

The That are no longer free. The government has sold out to US. 
Redistribution of land. 

No taxes. Taxes are now going to US. 

, Everyone will be equal. 

(0) ($) Armed propaganda meetings, In order to serve their puipose, usually 
take place outside the concentration area of CT bases; e.g., within village and 
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village groups instead of the sparsely populated mountain hideouts. They con- 
form to other constraints, however, that are interesting and informative. In 
the Na Kae sample area 146 armed propa^tnda meetings were reported during 
the data period August 1966- July 1967. Fifty-five of these were held in villages 
secured by the 0910 counterinsurgency plan and 57 were over 5 km from such 
villages. Of the latter meetings, only 16 were conducted during the first half 
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iff Fig. 33— ‘Number of Insurgents Involved in Propogondo Meetings in 

Norfheost Thoilond, Aug *t 1966-Juiy 1967 

These ore not cumulotiv* ond mey reflect mobility. 

Totol number: 10,825 □ Stondord deviation « 40 


cf the period, Indicating that, as RTG forces appeared, armed propaganda ef- 
forts moved away. Thirty- eight of the 55 meetings held in 0910 secured villages 
occurred before concerted counterinsurgency operations iu the area (Fig. 34). 
(01 The study of CT psychological operations* revealed some interesting 

data about frequency and predictability of meetings. It was found that meetings 
occurred in clusters by geographic and temporal dimension. 2f one meeting 
took place in a village, there was a 50-50 chance that another would occur 
within 5- 10 km and 1 week of the first. If a second meeting was held, there 
were 3 chances out of 4 that a third would be held within 5-10 km within a 
week. Hiis was expanded to say tlidt there were 4 out of 5 chances that a 
cluster of 2 to 10 meetings would be held within a radius of 5-10 km in a period 
at 14 days. One can say that a group of 4 or 5 armed propaganda meetings 
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would be held in 1 week in an area, then another cluster of meetings in the area 
would occur in 1.5 to 2 weeks, followed by another cluster in the same area 
after about 2 weeks. The data support this thesis and add that there would be 
a dormant period of several months within the area. Propaganda efforts were 
found to be significantly greater during the dry (November to May) season, and 
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Fig. 35— Prororrod S*a*on for CT Mililery Operation*, Propogondo. 
onu T t rror Activities, No Koo Aroo, August 1966— July 1967 
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the dry season disclosed a significant difference in the level of armed propa- 
ganda operations but no other class of insurgent activity (see Fig. 35). 

Id) (% Data also show that Sunday is the preferred day of the week for armed 

. propaganda operations and that darkness is the preferred time of day (see Figs 
36-48). The average duration of a meeting has been found to be about 4 hr. 
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Characteristics of near# all I8£#armed propaganda meetings reported 
in the data base in Northeast Thailand are listed as follows: 

(a) Food collection 

(b) Group divided into three elements: command (speakers, enter- 
talners, leaders), food collectors, and security 



DAY 

Fig. 3o— Prtftrrtd Dc *y of Weok for Armtd Propogondo, Ho Kot Sample Are*, 
August 1966-July 1967 
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(c) Group enters and departs from several directions 

(d) Whistle signal ends meeting 

(e) If terrorism, it followo meeting 

(f) Group is familiar with village but not necessarily native to it 


Relation to Other Activities 



(0| Earlier it was stated that armed propaganda meetings were integrated 
the overall plan of insurgency. It would be difficult If not Impossible to 
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ueparaU them from the total effort; bui deftnttlve relations to other insurgent 
activities may be found. Although recruitment doe?, not receive a major treat- 
ment in this study, it should be noted thatthe relat.on between these two activi 
ties is sequential. Most of the evidence*" indicates that recruitment is a 
person-to-person operation that precedes armed propaganda in the covert 
period (pre- Phase I) and follows it during the extension of the support base. 



(C) Fig. 37— Propogondo Moling, No Kao Somplo Aroo: 
Monthly To»ol», August 1966— July 1967 


The extension of the support base is considered to be the development of the 
pop ula r- support base. This recruitment is covert in that it is person-to-per- 
son, but it is a calculated- risk operation when Intensified. Here the time- 
sequence difference may be "»een. Recruiting before propaganda is more se- 
lective, slow, and thorough; after armed propa ganda , it is intensified, target 
qualifications are not emphasized, and it relies on coercive propaganda and 
threat of force. 

(9) The simultaneous appearance of armed propaganda in several areas 
of Northeast Thailand implies that a regional organization exists in this area. 
Hie relation to organization is clear. Hie patterning of propaganda efforts 
and other insurgent activity discloses the relation to the effort to sever a sec- 
tion of Thailand from the rest. The current themes, uniform throughout North 
east Thailand, indicate that Insurgency is at the Phase 1 level (as defined in 
Chap. 2), thereby showing its relation to other activity evaluated to be at the 
same level of intensity and development. 


Summary 

( O) U2f “ It has been shown that armed propaganda is an organized, well-planned, 

^ and professionally skillful activity integral to the overall insurgent activity in 
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Fig. 41— Propaganda Mootings, No Kao Somplo Aroo: Novombor 1966 

Total mootings, 2. 
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Northeast Thailand. It is effective and growing. It may not be immune from 
suppression operations but has successfully avoided them. It may be consid- 
®rod * signature piece of Intelligence information because of the importance 
assigned to it by the insurgent; therefore, understanding, explaining, and pat- 
ternlng this activity may be most productive for a counterinsurgent force. 


RECRUITMENT AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF INSURGENCY AND 
AN ADJUNCT TO PROPAGANDA 

Introduction 




0 


(^) Two major categories of activity are found in early, developing in- 
surgency; generation of the popular- support base and development of assets 
for the following higher levels of insurgency. Recruitment is found to have a 
good fit in both. The following discussion demonstrates the insurgent’s pur- 
pose, methods, temporal and geographic dimension, and targets for recruit- 
ment. Successes, errors, and failures are described and an evaluation of the 
effort is made, particularly as it relates to other insurgent activities. 

Purpose 

(G) Because recruitment is often the follow-up of armed propaganda and 
is an adjunct to it, the purposes are similar except that the products of recruit- 
ment become the tools to put the machinery of subversive insurgency into oper- 
ation. To develop the popular- support base, extend influence, promote and 
ensure viability of movement, provide for security, and directly separate the 
target from the established government are a few of the broad reasons for re- 
cruitment. 


Targets 

[o) (f) The discussion of armed propaganda disclosed two levels of recruit- 

ing targets: the earty, most selective level, and the later Phase I recruitment, 
which appears to be taking place now in Thailand. In this phase nearly every- 
one who is capable of providing support to the insurgency is recruited. There 
are some constraints; e.g., the food productivity of the area must be able to 
support the group, organization sophistication (leadership, facilities, equipment, 
etc) must be able to absorb increased personnel loads, mission needs must de- 
mand additional personnel, and security requirements always must be adhered 
to. One unsolved problem is the inability to determine the level of sophistica- 
tion of insurgency in Thailand at the present time. The solution may rest in 
the measure of recruitment of the insurgent. The level of sophistication could 
be determined by knowing what the insurgent organization should be and by 
knowing what the recruiting efforts are, both iii quantity and quality. 

(•> Recruiting is usually drawn along the classic cell-building model:* 4 
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One trained organizer recruits several cell leaders, who In turn recruit cell 
members. Another device is the recruiter who recruits individuals lor the 
support organizations by assigned duties and task demands rather than along 
compartmented-cell organizational lines. These satisfy short-term goals. 
Most often the extended family group is used as the recruitment source. In 
Northeast Thailand extended family groups dominate the social organization of 
the community. 

)\ (0) The insurgent- recruiting pattern in the Northeast fails to fit the ex- 

pectations of exploiting the^youth of the area. The jungle soldier is not the 
fierce young man usually expected in such organizations.* Stated*quallfica- 
tlons are not always met nor are they always attempted. The age limit for 
ttuhan mai , jungle soldiers, has been set at not .oyer 30 years; youths 14 and 
1 5 years of age “will make fir-; Jungle soldiers'** Those over 30 years of age 
should be used as supporters and spies. It has been reported that recruiting 
directions have overlooked— or perhaps it is a planned deviation set by neces- 
sity-target qualification restrictions. One member was told to recruit five 
new members from his village without regard to qualifications, indoctrinate 
them according to a furnished theme, and assign them duties according to a 
furnished list of requirements.* 


Method 

M (f) One theme stands out in the analysis of recruiting information avail- 
able in the data base: success is based on fear rather than conviction. Many 
reports indicate that recruitment efforts were successful because the member 
chose to support the Insurgent rather than be killed by him and because he had 
no evidence that the RTG could protect him from the CT threat^™* Promises 
of large sums of money, elimination of debts, tractors, rank in the insurgent 
organization, land, and trips abroad for training are but a few of the reyards 
offered for membership. Threatened violence to self or family and death and 
other forms of terrorism were offered as punishments for refusing member- 
ship. These propositions, coming on the heels of armed propaganda meetings, 
show of force, and acts of terrorism with near impunity, have had a great 
effect on the villager. 

(iA m Subtler schemes are worked on difficult targets. Involvement is a 
^ ' favorite. This is possible when the CT performs an act of terrorism in public 
and Involves by his presence the duped villager, later threatening to expose 
him to authorities if he refuses to cooperate. Another device is to lure the un- 
wary into the jungle or outside his village on the pretext of hunting, fishing, or 
some other innocent occupation; once there, he is met by a CT group and an 
indoctrination meeting is held. After this the subject’s name is placed on the 
insurgent’s roster, which he i s shown , or it is leaked to his fellow villagers 
and he is coerced into joining." - ** 

/ ,\\ (91 Finally, family pressure is applied to recruit new members. One 

(Jr 'family member in the insurgent organization is encouraged or coerced to ex- 
ploit his kinship group; this is particularly effective in families with members 
in key community positions. At present, family recruiting seldom goes beyond 
the Tambon (village group) level. In instances where a family member, or 
clan group, has relocated, the responsibility belongs to another recruiter.* 
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(i?) (*5 Ftve steps to organization of the people and recruiting outlined in 

^ captured documents and Interrogation reports^are listed as follows: 

(a) Share complaints with target about troubles; everyone has some. 

(b) Make friends; long-term effort. 

(c) Establish foothold in the area— after determining the most vulner- 
able targets— through recruiting some members. 

(d) Act of recruiting; take those of good reputation only. 

(e) Organize; move the recruit into indoctrination, then into a useful 
place within the organization. 

(0) (« Recruiters who do not comply with this guidance create difficulty for 

the insurgenb'effort. According to reports,** recruiters disrupt operations 
because their recruits joined for personal instead of ideological reasons. 
Whenever there is a question about the quality of a new recruit, he is assigned 
at least one “big brother,* occasionally tvo; training is held to a minimum and 
security restrictions are many; 6 to 9 months of observation and indoctrination 
are devoted to a suspicious new member. 

Summary 

\\A (d) Recruitment is based more og fear than on Ideological conviction; 

' follows the classic methods found in other communist-inspired insurgent areas; 
has few novel devices; is usually constrained by quality- control efforts that 
are not always successful; and, although an elusive measure, can provide an 
evaluation of the level of insurgency with a reasonable degree of accuracy, once 
understood. Ihe evaluation of its success and effectiveness may be simply 
stated: despite mass arrests and operational casualties killed and wounded, 
the number of armed insurgents and their supporters has steadily grown in 
Northeast Thailand. Recruitment is successful and effective. 


SUMMARY OF INSURGENT OPERATIONS 


(y) 


Subversive insurgency in Northeast Thailand became a greater prob- 
lem during the period August 1966- July 1967. The insurgent continued to de- 
velop his historical strongholds and established new areas of influence, describ- 
ing a cutoff pattern to separate northeast provinces from the target nation. 
Ineffective counterforce efforts have not only had marginal disruptive effect on 
insurgent plans but may even have contributed to insurgency growth by demon- 
strating the inability of the RTG to destroy the CT or protect the people. 

V ) ($) June 1966 marks the near- explosive Increase of CT armed operations 

throughout the Northeast. Armed propaganda and overt recruiting activities 
took a quantum leap upward, showing signs of a high degree of planning and 
professionalism. Both of these activities were quite effective. Terrorism in- 
creased along with the insurgent showof force. The incident rate grew from 
sporadic levels in apparently disconnected areas to a monthly average of 44, 
with a total of 530 contacts, propaganda meetings, or acts of terrorism along 
a defined line supporting the cutoff scheme. 

More and better weapons came into the hands of the CT. Submachine 
ns and semiautomatic rifles replaced homemade handguns and antiquated 
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hunting rifles. Uniform^ groups with tactical skill In Jungle operations In- 
creased, as did reports of Vietnamese leadership. The size of armed groups 
Increased from 10-20 men to 100- and 200- man groups. 

Recruiting efforts, based on fear, increased and became more open, 
following the classic model found in communist-inspired insurgencies, and ex- 
tended the popular- support base. Despite mass arrests and increased losses 
by counterinsurgency operations, the number of armed CTs increased. 

($ Counterinsurgency forces increased but continued to be ineffective. 
Counteroperations fell below the frequency level of insurgent operations to a 
ratio of 1 to 4 and were not : Iv/ays mounted in the areas where the greatest 
damage was being done. Thi 0910 plan had not succeeded in separating the in- 
surgent from the people or destroying him, and significant organizational 
changes— insertion of RTA control apparatus— were rumored by the end of the 
period. 

(U) Operations analysis was achieved by extracting from the data base 
Information about activities by type, date, location, and description. These 
data were plotted on maps of the area for standard pattern- analysis use. Fur- 
ther, interrogation reports and captured documents were examined for new or 
confirming activity information. 

(£) An activity “clock" was ‘signed that provided simultaneous display 
of time, date, location, frequency level, number of CTs involved, target size, 
and cumulative frequency of armed propaganda meetings. This proved to be a 
useful analytic tool. Ihe cutoff pattern of CT activity was determined by se- 
quentially overlaying activities by time blocks of 2- month periods, showing 
type of activity and direction of expanding efforts. 

(U; All data were treated statistically to determine means and standard 
deviations in order to find significant differences of insurgent preferences for 
time and place, by type of activity. 
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Chapter 6 

INSURGENT BASING AND INTERNAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 


BACKGROUND 

(f/ ) (Pf* The purpose of this section is to examine the subversive insurgent 
internal basing and support system in Northeast Thailand through an analysis 
of basing and support activities in two critical sample insurgent areas. 

(_U ) C8T A 1966 RAC report 1 defined safe havens as territorially limtted areas, 
Internal to the country or region of conflict, that have features rendering them 
comparatively secure for the insurgents and are therefore chosen to perform 
certain functions in support of the overall insurgent effort. It was further 
stated that havens are linked, not with revolutionary uprisings, but rather with 
that kind of aettvity which is organized, has the objective of attaining political 
power, accepts a largely rural base at the outset, expects a protracted period 
of conflict, and anticipates a movement from limited irregular engagement to 
military activity on a considerable scale. 

Unlike coups and uprisings involving only a short period of violence, 
true Insurgency requires increasingly elaborate efforts to provide for the ac- 
quisition, storage, improvement, and maintenance of resources. This includes 
obtaining, caching, and distributing food, weapons, and equipment; the provision 
of military and politica* training for Insurgent personnel of various types; the 
development and maintenance of communication and transport links; and the 
development and maintenance of highly sophisticated and effective security and 
defensive systems to protect such capabilities and resources at many levels 
of command and organization. 

/ m Three salient conclusions were reached in this report. First, in the 
early phase of a true insurgency, base areas are likely to be Internally oriented. 
In the case of Northeast Thailand no large support burden was placed on any 
particular area in the Northeast to provide support to other operational areas. 
For example, weapons and materiel undoubtedly were passing through insurgent 
facilities in the Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanora Province, but there was no 
evidence of significant collection, storage, and distribution facilities designed 
to support other insurgent operating groups or areas. Second, a time lag of 
some duration exists between the time the Insurgent activity begins to take on 
serious and critical importance to the host government and population and the 
point at which a viable Phase n support network with stable, functional aspects 
is required and begins to appear; i.e., the lower stages of a Phase I Insurgency 
will tolerate greater Inefficiencies and a more fractionalized and sporadically 
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functioning support system. Third, If certain locations (e.g., those being used 
internally by existing groups) do not meet the requirements for haven areas 
and networks necessary for the later stages of the insurgency, the Insurgent 
command may be forced to develop new areas designed for just those purposes. 

(0 ) Chapter 3 presented a conceptual delineation between the goals to be 
attained in Phase 1 insurgency and those that must be achieved in order for 
the insurgency to escalate from Phase I to Phase II. The requirements and 
tasks that enable the insurgency to move into the more advanced phase are 
carried out covertly and are therefore difficult to observe, understand, and 
report. But this is not to say that safe havens, resource acquisition, and 
storage are not present. 

BASING AND SUPPORT DOCTRINE 

(j/) On 17 April 1967, between 1100 and 1200 hours, an RTA platoon 
clashed with a CT group in the vicinity of Houei Sai (UD387998). IXiring this 
encounter the leader of the CT group, Nai Damri Sutchai (also known as 2LT 
TTiongphaa), and a number of the members of his group were killed. 

(jJ ) V&t After the clash, members of the RTA platoon confiscated a significant 
volume of CT supplies, weapons, medicines and pharmaceuticals, and official 
and personal documents. One of the most interesting and revealing documents 
discovered on the remains of Nai Damri was a paper which was obviously the 
contents page of an operational or training manual.*' A page from the manual 
was translated from the original Lao/ Thai language as follows: 

Chapter 6 


Selection of Operational Base 42 

1. Types of Operational Base 46 

2. Zone of mobile Ops warfare* and Ops base 51 

3. Condition of base selection 55 

4. Base fortification and expansion 61 

5. Type of encircle each other between friendly 63 

and enemy 

Chapter 7 

Defensive and Offensive of Mobile Ops Warfare Strategy 67 

1. Defensive ol Mobile Ops Warfare Strategy 68 

2. Offensive of Mobile Ops Warfare Strategy 75 

Chapter 8 

The Expansion towards Mobile Warfare 78 

Chapter 9 

Chain of Command 84 


( U ) (fif The information gained from this and other captur'd documents* 
clearly indicates the existence of a crude but explicit communist doctrine and 

"Probably guerrilla warfare. 
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policy for the siting and establishmieht of bases, camps, and support facilities. 

It is evident that, with respect to the Phase I goals of the subversive insurgency 
In Northeast Thailand, bases and camps are selected and sited in Implementa- 
tion of the doctrine expressed in the communist document entitled “People’s 
War and Oierrilla Tactic.* This doctrine makes the following atipuUliuns: 

(a) The guerrilla tactic expands from small units or bards into an ever- 
larger and better-organized command that evolves finally into what might be 
called “The Peoples Revolutionary Army." 

(b) If the enemy is destroyed while protection is afforded to the guerrilla 
soldiers, their force* can be expanded. 

(c) If, on the other hand, the guerrilla soldiers adopt a posture of defense 
and individual protection, they will ultimately be searched out, destroyed, and 
defeated. 

(d) Therefore, to take the offensive and fight to destroy the enemy is the 
essence of the guerrilla tactic. 

(e) Any degree of personal discomfort, adverse physical environment, 
and weather conditions must be endured if the bearing of such burdens will 
allow the advantageous location and timing of attacks on the government forces. 
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BASING PRACTICES 

(V ) (SY '' In practice the current Phase I insurgent basing and support system 
in the Northeast calls for the location of CT camps in areas that are secure 
from government controls or suppression operations, yet with relatively easy 
access to towns, villages, or house groups for attack and support purposes. 
Furthermore the communist military doctrine does not call for a tenacious de- 
fense of these bases or camps. # In this regard, a recently acquired document 
concerning the insurgency m the Kut Bak subdistrict and Phanna Nikhom Dis- 
trict of Sakon Nakhon Province* states: 

The guerrillas move constantly and form temporary camps whenever and 
where*, er necessary. When sweep forces or patrolling units enter an area they break up 
into units of ten men or fewer and take evasive action. Patrolling forces cause them a 
great deal of trouble and force them away from villages supplying food and supplies. . . . 
Camp sites are abandoned during sweeps but are reoccupied afterward. New camps are 
often established near old sites when a sweep is completed. 


Reports estimate that camps have been vacated (or abandoned) from 45 min 
up to 10 to 15 days before the arrival of Government forces. Some reports 
allege that camps have been found that were abandoned months previously. 

\J J Twenty-two known insurgent operating areas in the Northeast Region 
Were described and analyzed in Chap. 4. It should again be noted that the size 
and shape of these operating areas are based exclusively on plots of overt 
operational activities of the CT, quite apart from the insurgent basing and sup- 
port system. Support activities such as food, supply, and information acquisi- 
tions are frequently carried out in conjunction with operational activities (par- 
ticularly in forced propaganda meetings). For purposes of analysis, therefore, 
a clear distinction between operations on one hand and support on the other is 
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often difficult to maintain. 
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neless, references to maps showing terrain 
features reveal that, In accordance with the communist doctrine and the pre- 
viously outlined Guerrilla Tactic, base-area locations are predicated on opera- 
tional objectives and tasks assigned to the Individual Insurgent units or groups. 
Relatively Inaccessible areas, providing good security, are naturally preferred 
for bases or camps; but If the operational objective requires operations in areas 
that are less secure or attractive, the best terrain available In the new local 
area will more than likely be used as long as It is within an acceptable distance 
from the target area. 

f <J ) (Cf Of the camp areas that have so far been discovered, all but a very 

Mew were located tn forested or jungle uplands with good concealment. Normally 
camps are sited under high canopies of evergreen or triple- level jungle foliage 
to preclude both horizontal and vertical observation, with sources of water for 
squad- sized groups orly a short walk away (80 percent were found to be less 
than 1 km). 

(jj ) fS) It Is interesting to note that wherever possible the guerrilla camps 
are located adjacent to province or district boundaries, thus permitting opera 
tions into two and sometimes three province or district administrative juris- 
dictions. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF INSURGENT BASING AND SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Introduction 

f(j ) ifi) The following analyses of bases and camps in two sample insurgent 
areas in Northeast Thailand are derived from a collation and review of RTG 
raw Intelligence and operational data that, at best, leave much to be desired in 
terms of arriving at an understanding of the basing and support system.' The 
analyses are based mainly on source and informant reports of information 
collected in areas where rigid security practices are employed by the insur- 
gent. Patterns and trends of CT overt operations, l.e., propaganda, harass- 
ment, intimidations, and attacks on government forces can be reportod, after 
the fac . with an acceptable degree of accuracy. Understanding of the CT 
basing and support system, however, must be kilned more from assumptions 
and extrapolations from reports of overt operational activities. 


Data Used 

(y\ (a) RTG CSOC daily reports of insurgent activities, sightings, loca- 

tions and suspected activities called CSOC “dailies,* classified Confidential. 
Qj') {S2f (b) Weekly reports submitted by the CG MACTHAI representative to 
CPM-1, Sakon Nakhon. 

/ (h Ifif (c) Selected intelligence reports from the American Embassy, 
Bangkok (referred to as *FTBs*) relating to base/ camp policy; camp operation, 
security, and discipline; and food acquisition. 

(U) (d) TheUSARPAC Study, “Insurgency Study Thailand,* dated 26 May 
1967 * 

(U) (e) A number of captured CT documents. 

(U) (f) Preliminary interrogation reports of captured or surrendered 
insurgents. 






(C) to continuation of research concerning safe havens in South Vietnam 
and Northeast Thailand, the research team was concerned very early with the 
acquisition an! review of Intelligence data on the Insurgent basing and support 
stnicture. The first 6-month segment of the CSOC dallies yielded the first 
data acquired on the subject. Although crude, imprecise, and relatively un- 
reliable, these initial reports provided the first and the most valuable insights 
into the insurgent basing, camp, and assembly doctrine, policy, and operation. 
The second 6- month segment of the CSOC dailies contained considerably less 
reporting than the first 6- month segment on base and camp sightings, possible 
preoperational assembly areas, and supply (mainly food) sources, pickup points, 
and caches. 

\U ) (fif " Representative examples of the CSOC Intelligence items, showing 
the type of data available, are given in the following paragraphs. 

(a) On 25 July (66) approx 100 CTa were hiding in vicinity cf Dong Chaem 
Phu (UE37C030) in the area of Phu Hak. This portion of CT used to levy rice and feed 
from villagers of Tambol Sone Dao, Amphoe Sawang Daen Din. 

(b) On 10 August approx 50 armed CTs, led by Nal Champa Kunarak, were 
gathering in vie. UE4208. 

(c) On 24 Nov approx 60 CTs were located at UE394092. attached with four 
female advisors who trained from Peking. At the operations base situation weapon and 
ammo dump, and dispensary providing w/good security during the day. 

(d) 23 January. Approx 41 CTs Including 7 females, are located on Phu Pha 
Led (UR3608) with food supplied from villagers at Ban Bo Kae Net. 

(e) On Feb 4. approx 60 CTs were hiding between Phu Mak Nad (UE8403) and 
Phu Hib (UE7903). 


Approach 

(0 ) ygf The functional approach to analysis of the insurgent-development 
pattern in Northeast Thailand was described in Chap. 2. 

(U) After the color codes for the broad categories of CT activity and 
symbol shapes for each of the subdivisions of the broad category were estab- 
lished, each item from the CSOC daily reports that fell within two selected, 
sample insurgent areas was plotted on overlays over 1:50,000 topographical 
maps. (The color codes are replaced by black and white symbols in this paper.) 

(U) The final result of this approach was the grouping of plots of rcpoila 
of bases, camps, mobile operational camps, and assembly points into the 
areas shown in Figs. 49 and 50. to certain instances the numbers of reported 
locations plotted were so concentrated within a relatively small area that they 
clearly represented preferred CT basing areas. 

(0) (fif The base and camp areas mentioned were formulated for analytical 
purposes only. The grouping of plots of reports on possible sightings of CT 
bases an5 ‘ca mp s should not be construed to mean that the areas shown are 
confirmed CT base areas or organized CT basing complexes. The areas do, 
however, clearly Indicate the locations and features of the more permanent 
areas used by the insurgents for bases and camps. 

Descriptive Analysis 

(jj) (CT A brief analysis of the selected sample Insurgent area in the Sawang 
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Daen Din District of Sakon Nakhon Province is contained in App B and of the 
Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Province in App C. 

(U) The physical, demographic, operational, and support aspects of each 
of the areas were analyzed from studies of the area plotted on 1:50,000 Army 
Map Service (AMS) topographical maps on which were overlaid plots of known 
locations of the RTG 0910 defended villages and the reported locations of in- 
surgent supply pickup, source, and storage locations. 

(U) In the topographical analysis of the areas, slopes were graded 1, 2, 
and 3 as follows: 

Slope grade 1 has maximum slopes less than 10 deg (17 percent) 
Slope grade 2 has slopes of 10 to 30 deg (17 percent to 57 percent) 
Slope grade 3 has slopes from 30 deg to nearly vertical 
(U) An area having grade 1 slopes and rice cultivation was considered to 
have poor concealment when the other vegetation was not indicated on the map. 
When other vegetation was indicated as forest the concealment was considered 
good. When the slope grade was 1 and no vegetation by type was shown the 
concealment was considered unknown. Areas with grade 2 slopes and those 
with slopes of grades 2 and 3 combined were considered to afford excellent 
concealment, because with that type of relief even single- canopy sparse vege- 
tation would provide a good area for secure base or camp sites. 

J (£f One of the principal purposes of the analysis was to gain an under- 
standing of the relation ol locations selected by the insurgents for bases., camps, 
mobile operational camps, and preoperational assembly areas to the villages 
and village complexes where food, supplies, and information are obtained; the 
possible impact of the proximity of villages that are defended by armed counter- 
insurgency forces on these locations; and a review of the vegetation, water, 
and relief aspects of the physical environment. 

( 0 / UZf In the analysis of the Na Kae District of N;> , ’h''n Phanom Province 
(Fig. 50 and App C), aerial photographs covering base and camp areas 1 to 6 
were meticulously scanned in an attempt to obtain better knowledge of the to- 
pography, water availability, vegetation density, canopy cover, paths, houses, 
and any signs of human activity or presence. It was not presumed that insur- 
gent b-'ses or camps could be discovered or confirmed through 1:25,000- scale 
aerial photographs, but any signs of human existence in the extremely difficult 
terrain and vegetation environment in these six base and camp areas would 
confirm that man can and does survive there. Methodologically, an overlay of 
the six base and camp areas was photographically enlarged to proper scale and 
oriented on flight strips. The coordinates of the reported base and camp loca- 
tions were plotted on this overlay. Because of the previously mentioned possi- 
bility of inaccuracies in reporting coordinates, the entire area was searched. 

The major result was that, even after lengthy search with high-powered optical 
equipment, no positive identification of what could be insurgent bases or camps 
was possible from ti.e aerial photos in this mountainous terrain. It was evident, 
however, that people are cutting timber and keeping paths open through frequent 
use, which indicates that the areas are accessible and inhabited. The detailed 
results of this photo analysis are included also in App C. 

(U) Analysis of Basing and Support in Sawang Daen Din Sample Area . The 
Sawang Daen Din/ Waritchaphum sample area was chosen for extensive inves- 
tigation because it is one of the oldest, most active, and best organized of the 
insurgent sectors in Northeast Thailand. 
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Iti } {&{ Over the data period 51 reports pertained to CT base, camp, or 
assembly points. Of this to‘al, 12 were Interpreted as reports of bases, 23 
Interpreted as reports of camps, ? as reports of mobile operational camps, 
and 9 as reports of assembly points. Groupings of these reported locations 
resulted In the formulation of 18 base and camp areas, as shown In Table 7. 
Five of these 18 areas were based on five or more reports of sightings. An 
additional 6 of ihe 18 areas were supported by two or more reports. The final 
seven clearly separate areas were established on the basis of only one report 
of a base- type sighting at the coordinate given. 


TABLE 7 

Best and Cump Artas in Sawong Doan Din Samplt Area 0 


(all HE .q) 


1 

343268 

9 

2 

428305 

1 

3 

428268 

1 

4 

472243 

1 

5 

438225 

1.5 

6 

417195 

1.5 

7 

475185 

3 

8 

495212 

1 

9 

435165 

3.5 

10 

478152 

4 

11 

351151 

1 

12 

365080 

1.5 

n 

390095 

4 

14 

413118 

3.5 

15 

425088 

4.5 

16 

485085 

1 

1 ? 

268029 

1 

18 

361025 

1.5 
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7 9 67 

5 

— 

— 

3 

2 

11 22 66 

7'14 67 

1 

— 

1 

— ' 

_ 

12 30 66 

■ 

5 

1 

4 

— 

— 

8 '28 66 

2 '9 '67 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

11 '4 66 

6 3 67 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

9 1 66 

— 

2 

— 

l 

- _ 

1 

1 21 67 

6 12 67 

i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 5 67 

4 26 67 

3 

1 

4 

— 

• — 

11 15 66 

11 2866 

6 

3 

— 

— 

3 

9 10 66 

1 23 '67 

1 

l 

— 



— 

2 12 '67 


1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

6 / 10 67 

— 

2 

— 

1 

■ — 

1 

11 '6 66 

7 '25 67 


V fa These 18 base and camp areas in Sawang Daen Din (Fig. 49) were 
supported by reports of four locations in or near villages serving as supply 
(mainly food) sources for CTs operating in the area. An additional 29 reports 
were Interpreted to be locations where food supplies or information were 
picked up by the CT or delivered to them by supporters. No reports gave in- 
dications of food- or supply- storage areas outside the 18 base and camp areas. 
A summary of the analysis of the 18 base and camp areas developed in the 
Sawang Daen Din insurgent area, as indicated by the 1:50,000 map and overlay 
review, is given as follows: 

(a) Villages 

8 have villages within the area described 

7 areas are within 1-5 km of a village 

3 are between 5.5 and 10 km from the nearest village 
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«, ?»•; >» «/b) 0910 plfiiVeJended vlilagfes 
l ; I i ;• I % 4 areas contain 0910 villages 

> < T ; M 11 areas are within 1-5 km of the nearest 0910 village 

« i : u . L r 3 are between 5.5 and 10 km from the nearest 0910 village 

(c) Supply, pickup, and storage points 

6 areas have reported supply activity within the area 

8 are within 1-5 kra of reported supply activity 

2 are between 5.5 and 10 km from any reported supply location 

(d) Topography (slope grades of 50 percent or more of area) 

32 areas have grade 1 slopes 

13 have grade 2 slopes 

18 have grade 2 and 3 slopes 

(e) Concealment (horizontal line of sight, 20 men for 24 hours) 

23 areas have excellent concealment 

3 have good concealment 

18 have poor concealment 

19 have unknown concealment 

(f) Water (perennial and intermittent streams, ponds, lakes) 

35 have perennial streams, ponds, or lakes 

11 have intermittent streams or ponds 

17 have no surface water 

Analysis of Basing and Support in Na Kae Sample Area. The sample 
sector in the Na Kae District was chosen as an area for extensive investigation 
because it is perhaps the most active and highly developed insurgent area in 
Northeast Thailand in terms of basing and support activities as well as opera- 
tions. It also has one of the longest histories of insurgency in the Northeast. 
(i)) (Pf Over the data period covered by the CSOC reports, a total of 204 re- 
ports pertained to CT basing, camps, mobile operational camps, ana assembly 
points. Of this total, 23 were judged to be reports ci oases, 106 were inter- 
preted as camps, 45 were considered to be mobile operational camps, and 45 
were judged to be assembly points. Groupings of these reported locations re- 
sulted in the formulation of 63 base and camp areas (see Tfcble 8). 

jef TABLE 8 

Best end Comp Areas in Na Koe Somplt Arto 0 




Type of oreo 


C#m*r 

coordinates 

(oil VO so) 

Aoproximoto 
sq km 

iotoi 

reports 

on oroa Boss 

Mobil# 

Camp operations 
comp 

Assembly 

point 

first 

roport 


10 14 66 6 19 67 

11 '21 66 8 25 67 


8 12 66 
8 12 '66 
8 31 66 
8 04/66 
8 1266 
11 21 66 
8/25 66 
Q ">1 66 


6 19 67 

5 11 67 

7 02 67 
7 07 67 

6 26 67 
6 19 '67 
6 'f* 67 
6 '26 67 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 




:v '■ 1 

Typo of oroo 

rv-i of 

C#nt#r 
coprdinettt 
(oil VO tq) 

Approaimot# 
•q km 

Totol 
report* 
cm or to 

Mobil# 

Bot# Comp oporotiont 
comp 

Atftombly 

point 

first 

report 


n 

465883 

15 

12 

410903 

4 

13 

369922 

12 

u 

J6S870 

5 

IS 

532862 

11 

16 

530744 

1.4 

17 

483620 

2.5 

18 

544579 

3 

19 

532550 

2.5 

20 

475565 

2 

21 

526524 

1.5 

22 

255642 

2.5 

23 

294602 

1.5 

24 

280556 

1.5 

25 

385513 

1 

26 

412552 

1 

27 

431632 

1 

28 

465662 

1 

29 

436686 

l 

30 

586623 

1 

31 

302671 

1 

32 

250686 

1 

33 

242742 

1 

34 

238762 

1 

35 

242790 

1 

36 

251823 

1 

37 

390830 

1 

38 

432777 

1 

39 

530773 

1 

40 

535791 

j 

41 

$40813 

l 

42 

560856 

1 

43 

500912 

1 

44 

175740 

4 

45 

120742 

2 

46 

165770 

1 

47 

188755 

1 

48 

205783 

1 

49 

177800 

0.5 

50 

214826 

0.5 

51 

215725 

l 

52 

150705 

05 

53 

106685 

0.5 

54 

118128 

0.5 

55 

155640 

1 

56 

190618 

1.2 

57 

210639 

0.5 

58 

018625 

0.5 

59 

028656 

0.5 

60 

070735 

0.5 

61 

075756 

0.5 

62 

108778 

0.5 

63 

099797 

0 5 


9/17/66 

7/24/67 

9/25/66 

5 / M / 67 

10/03/66 

4/07/67 

9/01 '66 

2 '04 '67 

9 / 01/66 

3 13 '67 

9/17/66 

9'18'66 

10 '27/66 

2 '03 '67 

9 '29 '66 

1'20'67 

12 '26 66 

7 05/67 

3 '03 '66 

6 03 '67 

12S67 

1 '26 '67 

7 06 '67 

— 

8 12 66 

5 '28 '67 

1 24 67 

— 

10 09 66 

— 

11 '18 '66 

• — 

5 ' 1 1 '67 

— 

10 29 66 

— 

12 23 66 

— 

2 13 67 

— 

9 28 66 

— 

l 2C 67 

— 

1 20 '67 

— 

414 67 

— 

10 10 66 

5 01 67 

9 25 66 

— 

7 '24 67 

— 

3 06 67 

— 

2 02 67 

— 

1 27 '67 

— 

2 01 67 

— 

2 18 67 

— 

10 '31 66 

— 

5 08 67 

5 31 '61 

413 67 

5 31 61 

211 67 

7 15 61 

10 07 66 

3 14 61 

1 '28 '67 

3 14 6 

4 23 '67 

— 

12 11 66 

— 

12 4 '66 

— 

6 03 67 

— 

7 04 67 

— 

8 03 66 

— 

10 15 66 

— 

10 15 66 

— 

10 20 66 

— 

4 09 67 

— 

5 08 '67 

— 

10 10 66 

— 

6 16 '67 

— 

5/27/67 

— 

5 '27 '67 

— 
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0/ ^ CVer the period covered by the data used to formulate these 63 areas 

(Fig. 50) 3 areas were established on the basis of over 10 reported sightings 
in the area (one area, No. 10, was established on the basts of 22 reports), 12 
were based on 5 to 10 reports each, and 48 were based on 1 to 5 reports. 

(V) (&T These 63 base and camp areas were supported by reports of 42 loca- 
tions in or near villages serving as supply (mainly food) sources for CTs oper- 
ating in the area. An additional 26 reports were judged to be locations where 
food was picked up by the CT or delivered to them by supporters. Only three 
reports gave indications of food- storage areas outside the 63 base and camp 
areas. 

((/] (OJ-'A summary of the analysis of the 63 areas developed in the Na Kae 
insurgent area, as indicated by the 1:50,000 map and overlay review, is given 
as follows: 

(a) Villages 

11 areas have villages within the area 
34 areas are within 1-5 km of a village 

13 are between 5.5 and 10 km from the nearest villages 
5 are more than 10 km from the nearest village 

(b) 0910 plan defended villages 

4 areas contain 0910 defended villages 

19 areas are within 1-5 km of the nearest 0910 village 
24 are between 5.5 and 10 km of the nearest 0910 village 
16 are more than 10 km from the nearest 0910 village 

(c) Supply, pickup, and storage points 

11 areas have reported supply activity within the area 
32 are within 1-5 km of reported supply activity 
18 are between 5.5 and 10 km from any activity 
2 are over 10 km from any reported supply location 

(d) Topography (slope grades of 50 percent or more of area) 

14 areas have grade 1 slopes 
2 have grade 2 slopes 

2 have grade 2 and 3 slopes 

(e) Concealment (horizontal line of sight, 20 men for 24 hours) 

5 areas have excellent concealment 

6 have good concealment 

3 have poor concealment 

4 have unknown concealment 

(f) Water (perennial and Intermittent streams, ponds, and lakes) 

3 have perennial streams, ponds, or lakes 
10 have intermittent streams or ponds 

5 have no surface water 


POTENTIAL OF BASE AREAS FOR PHASE II SAFE HAVENS 

(V) j (gf It has already been established that the insurgent in Phase I is con- 
cerned primarily with the development of a popular- support base and, in Phase 
n, with the development of guerrilla units. Phase n is characterized by an in- 
crease in the number of CT-initiated contacts with host- government military 
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or paramilitary units through the employment of armed in^rgent bands of 
company or battalion size. The conceptual requirements, functions, and tas 
to be accomplished to achieve the transition from Phase I to Phase n w 

/ST ir the sense and definition of safe havens discussed earlier, 

cSsiferSfto b, one of the seven basic, critical functions to be carried 
nut in the orocess of preparing to move from Phase I to Phase H The meager 
data— of any kind or quality-available on this component of the basing and sup- 
port system are examined here in an attempt to discern the communist insur- 
geS’s iforts to generate assets that would allow the Initiation of Phase n oper- 

since operations to internally generate assets and to Provldeexterna 1 
support for Phase D are covert (secret), the lack of raw, reliable inforn^tion 
aXhe absence of acceptable indicators concerning the insurgent s activities 
in this functional area are understandable. , . 

( 1 / ) (ST If the information that has been obtained, however, is inte^reted in 
''Uie light of the Phase I/Phase n concept, certain insurgent activities appear 
to be out of die understood context of Phase I activities; these activities proba- 
bly represent the beginning of an extended program to generate re ® ource ® for 
a Phase Il-level insurgency. A cursory examination of large land areas in 
Northeast Thailand would reveal areas that, from all previous evidence and 
known criteria, would appear to be acceptable as basing or camp areas but that 
are apparently not being used for this overt purpose-at least no reports have 

(y \ j^Tseries'onnteliigence items abstracted from CSOC d; ^r’c^CTHAI 
Va Embassy. Bangkok, FTBs, and weekly reports submitted by the CG MACTHAI 
representative to CPM-1, Sakon Nakhon are presented here as examples of the 
t^e of iSurgent activity’that would be associated with a Phase II level of in- 
surgency. 

(v) ipf CSOC No. 404: 7 April 1967 

NKP "f.2 on 031400 Apr 67. Nai Sanya Ratchasin, wM»t 

563861) T. Renu. A Thai Phanom went lo fish in Lam Nam Bang (VD 5a087o), was sen 

wounded by the SoKe (VD 440720, on patrol mis- 

other supplies. Estimating that the CT left about ten days ago* 
f i)\ UaT CSOC No. 406, 9 April l&g? 

v- v\in iVictMinh) split into two groups were scattering in 

B . S SS Bg r ffi sgTnnfcs k £«... ■!■» 

they would probahiy plan to support the CT in Thailand. 


( tA iPf FSOC No. 3 22 4 June 1967 


&k ° n ^ k to3 n 3 S June 67. Mr. Charoen Mallthong. a CT who had stayed in the 
the authorities to uncover a portable Thai typewriter, a 
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30x50 cm boxes containing explosives and a Jar with a galvanised iron lid containing ex- 
plosives, whe^e he had hidden them. Mr. Charoen indicated that his 12 partisans have 
also planned to give in to authorities. Now authorities are In a position to encourage 
these CTs to surrender themselves. 

(ef' QSOCj Weekly Summary: 7 June 1967 

Information on Unknown Planes and Helicopters 

Over the week, there were 12 reports on unknown helicopters reaching 
here (sometimes, 3 helicopters were reportedly seen in the same day). These helicopters 
often flew over the CT influential .sic. areas. In their reports. It was learned that some 
unknown helicopters appeared In Amphoe Nakae Just one time, in Amphoe Kham Clu»-I two 
times In Amphoe Warltchaphum two times, in Amphoe Sawang Daen Din two times, in 
King Amphoe Kut Bak one time, in Amphoe Phanna Nlkhom one ■ y 

Bua Lamplm one time, in Amphoe Wang Saphung one time and in Amphoe Ban Nasan one 

time. 

Conaideratiw g #f armed fight , ng augTne nted there is something in- 

dicating that the said numbers are decreasing, however. But Lf J .^‘s^lTa ctwlue^have 
Communism, which appeared in public have a tendency to augment. Such activities have 
included the rallies staged in several villages, this has been intended to call the publ c 

interests. Howevef ^ armed (lgh Ungs and CT activities in carrying out their 

rommunisrr are still intensive In the imposed target areas and their vicinities. 

Movements of some unknown night helicopters are still reported in even 
more times than last week. Such movements are reportedly also intensive in the impos 
Se’. SrttX" in Amph~ Nlkhon.-W.rMh.phpn.-S.w.n, D«n D.n 

and Nakae Kham^Cha^ 1)^ ^ rtcd that p a thet LaoA’ietminh on the Bank of the Mekong 
River have still crossed to Thai border from Laotian territory. It now is a possibility 
that they might have entered Thai border in persons rather than in units. 

yzf CSOC NKP-CPM: 1 July 1967 

Ref D1S No. 546 of 28 Jun 67 para 1.3. Total 27 CT suspects were cap- 
tured and from basic interrogation, two of them disclosed that in approx Apr-May 66, 

Vietnamese came to recruit lor liberation with pay. The weapon trai ")^ 

, ' ' v, fi7 at p Na j ok school (VE750207) and at B. Lao Phumy school (VE <16163), 

tion. 


{0) iff COMUSMACT Rep, CPM 1 


251200 Aug to 011200 Sep 


i°) 


Weekly Periodic Report Nr. 31. 

Nakhon reptg that 1 company (about 100 persons) of Pathet lao 

inci 6 Vietnamese ^ i” “ »V. with , , Vietnamese^ 

and a VN doctor will cross into Thailand at Ban Khap Puang (VD -43622). 

^ £>€i 1 . 221130 Aug Lt. Bunsing, a Laotian, told vlg chief of Ban Huai La 
SF 920170 that there were 500 CT In Lo e i and asked for boats to bring more CTto 

Thailand. U Bungsing dptd when the vlg chief refused. 

3. 26 Aug CPM NKP rptd that 300 CT were hiding In cave at SF 865060. 

Jromj COMUSMACT REP CPM L 

JUT Weekly Periodic Report Nr 32 . 011200 to 081200 Sep 

Nakhon fi armed vlet Mtnh crossed the river at Ban Lak Sila VD7180. 

They were met by Capt Onta Mahawong ( Ch i d Of v i el £ ’i nh and Pathgt . L a g ) "ear Pla Pak. 
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— 2. "2 Sep C/S CSOC rpt that CT wpns receiving unit has approx 20 men 

and Idr la Nil Na Donkaeo. Wpna are brought tn by hcptr . Hcptra reported to have 
landed between Ban Huai Dokmai t,F740275 and Ban Huai Chauam UF7822, at Ban 
Khokkhong UF 7524 or Paualng UF 7409. 


\ (/Bf Reports of booby traps, tunnels, typewriters, and explosives boxed 
for long-term storage are important only in that they indicate that the insur- 
gent organization has, to an unknown extent, commenced activities apparently 
to acquire and improve resources to be expended tn operations in advanced 
stages of insurgency. As of the data period covered by this report, elaborate 
features found in Viet Cong bases tn South Vietnam, such as extensive tunnel- 
ing, large rice caches, sophisticated defense preparations, fixed warning de- 
vices, communications centers, headquarters comp?®xes, well-thought-out 
training facilities, and other components of a highly developed base system 
simply have not yet been developed in Thailand as far as can be determined. 
The insurgent camps that have thus far been located by RTG forces in the 
Northeast are unsophisticated in organization and construction. The base- 
construction effort has emphasized simple, lightly built structures and limited 


security measures. . u 

(Sy" It can, however, be assumed from the vague reports of such activities 
and the repeated reports of infiltration from the Laos sanctuary-both on the 
ground and from helicopters-that assets are being introduced into Northeast 
Thailand in excess of the current resource requirements for the overt aspect- 
of the current Phase I insurgency. 
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Chapter 6 

THE COVERT SUPPORT ORGANIZATION* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THAILAND 
Covert Organization of Subversion 

(v) i&f The covert operations directed to the support of the insurgency in 
the Northeast fall into two closely related but apparently separate categories. 
There is tight coordination between the self-support activities undertaken by 
the operating insurgent units in the Northeast and those undertaken in behalf 
of the operators by the complex of covert and subversive organizations gener- 
ated and controlled by the CPT and their Chinese Communist mentors, and f 
those activities of the North Vietnamese subversive and intelligence organiza- 
tions that are allocated to assist the insurgency. The organization and activi- 
ties for self-support were discussed previously; this chapter is concerned with 
the organization and activities of the CPT and its subordinate agencies, the 
Chinese Communist organs of subversion, and the North Vietnamese govern- 

( ment and its agencies.* ♦ 

0 ) The CPT is the primary agent in support of the insurgent field opera- 

tions in the Northeast. Intelligence data suggest that although the CPT does 
not conduct all covert support and, in fact, plays a minor role in several as- 
pects of this category, it does act as coordinator of support. In this sense the 
CPT is the chosen instrument of the Sino- Vietnamese Communist aggression 
against the RTG. The degree to which the CPT can and does exercise initiative 
in the Northeast Thailand insurgency is not known. It appears from analysis 
of interrogations, agent reports, and captured documents that the CPT does not 
operate as an independent organization with respect to policy formulation; ini- 
tiative may be restricted to the implementation of general policy and to deci- 
sions regarding tactical policy and operations. 

[y ) (0]r Analysis of past records Indicates that the relation between the CPT 
and the Chinese Communist Party has been extremely close. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that in the past decade the CPT has become more independent, 
hi fact, the current increase in size and activity of the CPT can be d.rcctly 
attributed to an increase in support given it by the Chinese Communist Party. 
As noted in App D, the Staff Office of Foreign Affairs (SOFA) is the agency c( 
the Chinese Communist Party that is directly concerned with the support of the 

mmmm* 

t Sefe App D for discussion of the formal organization of these agencies of support. 
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CPT. Analysts of the biographies of the SOFA personnel associated with the 
conduct of support of the insurgency in the Northeast indicates that CPT per- 
sonnel and SOFA personnel are often interchangeable and that the position of 
CPT personnel in Communist China generally equates with that of Chinese 
Communist Party functionaries. 

\ The experience of the former Premier, Prtdt, and other antigovern- 

ment Thai personalities with the Chinese Communist regime underscores this 
supposition. In each case reviewed, the Chinese Communist authorities have 
used the position and personnel of dissident and political- refugee organizations 
toaugment the capability of the CPT. Negotiations between Chinese Communist 
authorities arxi these Thai have resulted in support being given the CPT, either 
through the use of front organizations and propaganda, or by transfer of person- 
nel from these organizations into activities bound into the CPT program of sub- 
versive activity. Finally, recent data concerning activities in North Thailand 
point to a very direct control by the Chinese Communist Party and its organi- 
zation of early- stage insurgent activity in that area. This involvement by the 
Chinese Communist Party is coordinated with North Vietnamese support in 
terras of training of cadres at Phu Tho, North Vietnam, and association of the 
cadre with the Pathet Lao, t.e., North Vietnamese- controlled operations and 
support. In parallel, subversive operations along the Cambodian border, e.g., 
in Buriram, may be supported through the North Vietnamese apparatus of sub- 
version, with the most likely sources of funding, instruction, and direction being 
located in the North Vietnamese mission in Phnom Penh, the Lao Dong organi- 
zation in Northeast Thailand, and in the Pathet Lao structure, also controlled 
by the North Vietnamese Lao Dong Party apparatus. 

fd ) IS^The question whether the insurgency in the Thai Northeast is indigenous 
or foreign- supported may well be answered unequivocally. The insurgency in 
its operational phases may be largely conducted by ethnic Thai or Thai-Chinese 
but the structure of support, particularly that which dictates policies of use of 
support provided, ia Thai only by fact of location, not by the ultimate end points 
of command and the control mechanisms that exert this command. The Thai 
or Thai- Lao insurgents may conduct the campaign of terrorism and social dis- 
niption in the Northeast, but they do not control it. As for the Vietnamese con- 
tribution to this support, the apparatus of command and control is ultimately 
In Chinese Communist hands, with a rather significant investment by the North 
Vietnamese. The price of such an investment suggests a Vietnamese voice in 
the making of policies and in the conduct of policy implementation. 

\ j&f The issue may well be settled by considering the means by which sup- 
port is generated through the agency of the CPT. The interface between the 
Thai dissident in the field and the Bangkok- centered apparatus of the CPT lies 
in the organization of insurgent cells that provide the translation of a Chinese 
or urban identity to that of the Thai or Thai- Lao farmer and laborer in the 
Northeast. For example, the cells that In fact make up the structureless Farm- 
er’s Liberation Association (see Chap. 3) form a basis from which CPT cadre 
have effectively recruited manpower for the insurgent movement and through 
their formal organization have provided the networks required to train and 
field recruits, generate supplies, raise and transfer funds, maintain effective 
communications, and, in general, act as the rear-echelon staff and support 
section of the insurgent units deployed in the jungle. 
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The CPT and the Insurgent Operating Forces 

/ 0 ) S&f The CPT is largely urban-based and urban-biased ; and In spite of an 
^ effort to transfer cadres to the countryside of the Northeast in the past decade, 
the fact remains that most of the CPT membership are inept in tactical man- 
agement of segments of a guerrilla movement. Transfer, then, has largely 
implied a transfer of the assets for covert operation into the Northeast in an 
effort to extend and strengthen the network of support of both CPT operations 
and those of the insurgent guerrilla units. Ultimate command of the units oper- 
ating in the Northeast appears to have devolved on a few selected long-term 
CPT cadres, supplemented by left-wing dissident leadership, professional ban- 
dits who either hwe joined the guerrilla movement or who have been utilized 
by it, and men turned up by CPT cadres either in the course of direct CPT 
cell operations or through the cells that make up the Farmer's Liberation As- 
sociation and other similar tactical and local devices for mobilizing support. 

\0 \ (S)^ These new men have been given very sketchy military and political 

^training in-country, and then have been sent into Laos and North Vietnam for 
what amounts to an officer training course. This course, located at Hoa Binh, 
takes about a year (round trip), and is given by what is reported as the Political 
and Military School of the CPT. The school, staffed by CPT cadres for the 
most part, apparently is completely under Lao Dong control. Before the open- 
ing of this school in about 1964, training was provided through the North Viet- 
namese-controlled Pathet Lao training facilities, most probably located in the 
Mahaxayjirea. 

fv } (SfThe effect of this expansion through rapid recruitment and training of 
^-personnel who probably will never be CPT members has been to generate a 
loosely structured guerrilla organization with centralized policy control, but 
with coordination through insurgent cells, linked by a covert communtcations- 
liaison system. 

( \ ) ) j (ST Local insurgent organizations such as the Farmer’s Liberation As- 
sociation have been devised as a means of providing a structure through which 
units can be developed. These units usually are initially Indigenous to the areas 
of operation and the appeals are local in scope, although a nationalist basis 
always exists. The leadership may or may not be of local origin. The operat- 
ing patterns of such units suggest that tactical control is decentralized and in- 
direct; this tactic may be related to the limitations of CPT management at the 
provincial levels as well as to CPT planning for Phase n. Ultimate coordina- 
tion of Phase n operations will most likely take place with the formation of a 
national front organization that typically will be organized and controlled by 
the CPT. 

r feJ ) At present, however, CPT cadre either are in key positions in these 

field units or direct the field leadership through covert insurgent cells. The 
majority of the officer cadre appear not to be CPT cell members and do not 
have access to the CPT operation network of communications and intelligence. 
Reports indicate that only one or two members of any guerrilla band have this 
capability. The liaison is effected through members of a communications- 
liaison cell associated with the Farmer's Liberation Association, a parallel 
local group controlled by a CPT member, or members of the CPT assigned to 
the guerrilla movement and provided with access privileges granted as part of 
their command duties. None of the ordinary guerrilla rank and file appear to 
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have access to the CPT, although membership In front-type cells such as the 
Farmer's Liberation Association appears for some to be a preliminary step 
in their CPT recruitment, training, and Integration process. 

0 ) Thus tar two out-of-country levels of training have been identified. 

First, there Is "post-graduate* training of CPT members and nonparty Thai 
subversives by the Chinese Communist Party, with SOFA acting as the respon- 
sible agency. These trainees are usually either well placed in the CPT hier- 
archy or are slated for CPT- controlled operations. In effect, such training 
makes possible a Chinese Communist Party stamp of approval on CPT mem- 
bers as well as their de facto integration into the Chinese Communist organi- 
zation, or, in the case of nonparty subversives, Into party-controlled activity. 
Second, the Hoa Binh school, already mentioned, provides an officer training 
course for guerrilla cadres who may or may not be CPT members. Missing 
in this echeloning of training is a third Intermediate level of military and politi- 
cal training. Yod Tisawat, a known insurgent leader, was probably retrained 
at such an intermediate school. The requirements of Phase n Insurgency de- 
mand such a capability, a commanders’ school. The location of such a school 
may be at Phu Tho in North Vietnam, where the Chinese Communist Party/ 
SOFA is training cadre for operations in North Thailand, or it may be in the 
Mahaxay area, collocated with Pathet Lao training. 

JjBtf The CPT is thus not directly involved in the day-to-day tactical con- 
trol of the subversive guerrilla movement, but appears to treat this Phase I 
operation organizationally as a front activity. At the same time the primary 
CPT effort is to build the foundation of support for Phase n operations. This 
foundation of support is dependent on the success of the Phase I insurgent 
guerrilla movement, particularly in building the popular base required for the 
development of Phase IL It is in the areas of development of effective propa- 
ganda techniques and the generation of intelligence and informer networks that 
the CPT is closest to the Insurgent Phase I operations. 




THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VIETNAMESE REFUCEES FOR 
SAFEGUARDING THE FATHERLAND 


(U) Before continuing the discussion of the workings of the network of 
support furnished the insurgent operator in the Northeast, it is necessary to 
Identify the Vietnamese segments of this system (see App D). 

[0 ) The Vietnamese Communist Party, the Lao Dong, operates through a 

front organization, the Central Association of Vietnamese Refugees for Safe- 
guarding the Fatherland (CENTRAL) in Northeast Thailand. CENTRAL is the 
Thai counterpart to the front organization supporting the Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam and, like the National Liberation Front in South Vietnam and the Viet- 
namese organization in Cambodia, the Viet Kieu, it is the creature of the Lao 
Dong, is controlled through Lao Dong cells, and acts in the interests of the 

r orth Vietnamese Communist Party and government. 

jfg) Control of CENTRAL flows through two principal channels, the North 
Vietnamese Embassy in Vientiane and the Lao Dong cells within its structure. 
Direct control probably is exercised through the Office of Foreign Affairs in 
Hanoi, the SOFA counterpart in the Lao Dong organization. In the past, control 
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of CENTRAL also has been channeled through the Vietnamese Red Cross and 
the Vietnamese Repatriation organization, both of which have functioned to cover 
covert and subversive Lao Dong activities. 

(V) Jpf The primary functions served by CENTRAL are the management of 


and activities of the Lao Dong organization. In practice, this has meant pri- 
marily the generation of funds and Intelligence collection for relay to North 
Vietnam. Within the past few years these funcll is have been expanded to In- 
clude selective support of the insurgency In the Northeast. 

A (gj' it should be pointed out that CENTRAL ts not limited to the Northeast, 
blit the Zone HI organization (see App D) also Includes Bangkok and other areas 
outside those of primary interest. CENTRAL therefore can be considered to 
be organized to operate roughly in parallel with the CPT, with its basis and its 
location being functions of the numbers and geographic distribution of ethnic 
Vietnamese. The tenor of cooperation and coordination between the CPT agen- 
cies and CENTRAL Is directed ultimately by the Chinese Communist Party and 
the Lao Dong acting in concert or in competition. 


NETWORK OF SUPPORT 

: » should be apparent that the network supporting the insurgency in 
the Northeast is a complex derived from operating segments of several organi- 
zations and is dependent on their mutual cooperation and coordination. This 
coordination is the ultimate product of policy and implementation agreements 
reached between the Chinese Communist Party, the CPT, and the Lao Dong. 

Also involved in this arrangement as instruments of the North Vietnamese ap- 
paratus of command and control are the Pathet Lao (which, in this context, may 
well be another joint Chinese Communist-North Vietnamese venture in sub- 
version), with operational control being held by the North Vietnamese and 
CENTRAL, the direct instrument of the Lao Dong in Thatland. 

\L/) cgflrt many respects the operations of this network do not relate directly 
to the support of the present insurgent military operations in the Northeast. 

The network does assist these operations extensively, but evidence points to a 
wider scope of activity, apparently directed to the development of systems that 
will become operative in Phase n insurgency. As the present level of insurgent 
activity escalates, it is assumed that these activities will be fitted into the sup- 


the' popular base within potential haven areas; these havens are prerequisite 
to Phase D operations. Concomitantly it appears the intelligence networks 
to support Phase n are being emplaced in these areas, particularly those on the 
village-cell level. It may be presumed that these informational resources will 
support the war zones forecast by the pattern of overt Phise I operations. Simi- 
larly a high level of recruiting and organizing activity designed to elicit supplies 
on a volume basis in these areas, beyond that currently required, can be ex- 
plained in terms of preparation for future escalated levels of operation. The 
network interface with the CENTRAL organization appears to be far more ex- 
tensive and to have far greater capabilities than are required for current levels 
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of operations, but the resources; Implied by such a tie point toward the genera- 

, lion & greater e^>abiUtleiS’ > i^^|^iSi^i^pre.sent. 

|0 \ (Sf This aspect of the network’s activities Is exemplified best by the out- 

V. of- country training support currently being rendered. The pace of recruitment 
nf roHr* fnr ftihir* aa w*>11 aa current levels of military operations appears to 
have been stepped up In 1964, anticipating the decision by the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party anu the CFT to open the insurgency on a full Phase 1 level In early 
1965 and the order to CPT cells to Initiate such operations dating from Novem- 
ber of that yea*-. The Military and Political School of the CPT, located In North 
Vletnr -n about 85 km from Hanoi at Bien Ho, appears to be a permanent Instal- 
lation. (The number of recruits delivered to this Officer Training School is 
estimated at about 700 by mid- 1967.) The intricate system of identifying, re- 
cruiting, moving, training, and reinserting these junior officers requires the 
coordination of the local Insurgent cells, the CPT, CENTRAL, the North Viet- 
namese counterpart to SOFA (which organized and supports this school), and 
the Insurgent field command. These men and women are returned to Thailand 
and although many are assigned positions in operational units, others are 
treated as reservists, i.e., some are used in current operations on a limited, 
temporary basis and others are clearly being held in reserve. No Insurgent 
system would operate to produce military and medical reservists unless it 
were in the schedule adopted by the system to recall this trained manpower for 
use at a later date. The reservist’s contacts appear to be local leaders, often 
members of the CPT with managerial responsibility in the areas of the North- 
east. The decision to field this growing number of junior officers appears to 

be made by the CPT in response to current need and to the program to which 

they are, in fact, assigned. In this light the calling up of reservists appears 
to be a function of the escalation of the forces now being fielded. 

(0\ J$f Functions performed by this covert insurgent support network thus 
'relate to both current and projected operations, and although the same agencies 
often perform both tasks, other segments of the system appear to be limited to 
the anticipated escalation to Phase n operations. The communications- liaison 
systems of the CPT and CENTRAL, for example, Interface to support both cur- 
rent and projected levels of operations. Intelligence reports dealing with radio- 
transmission capability suggest, however, that few guerrilla units currently 
operating in the Northeast utilize radio transmission although radio receiving 
equipment abounds, particularly in the iorm of small commercial transistor 
radios. Most insurgent groups utilize couriers and runners drawn from their 
own membership, and they are linked into a network of couriers that includes 
servicing from the CPT and CENTRAL communicattons-liaison systems. In 
each case the system use appears to be functional to the service being performed. 
Most reports dealing with CENTRAL suggest that linkage with field units serves 
to tie these groups to funding, importation of weapons, and cadre reinsertion 
or return from the training facilities supported by the Vietnamese apparatus. 

( (A (Sf Communications, including control of forces, orders regarding reas- 
signment of personnel, some funding, directives regarding recruitment and 
- propa ganda activities, and intelligence are principally shunted to the operators 
through the CPT network. The division of labor also is geographic; areas of 
principal concern to CENTRAL also provide the operators with short-term 
tactical intelligence, i.e., warning to guerrilla bands within their range regard- 
ing counterinsurgent operations, organization, and planning. 





SUPPORT OPERA TlOr 




[y J The operations conducted by the covert networks In direct support of 

the units fielded in the Northeast fall into two major groupings: communications 
and Intelligence support and the organizational support functions such as sup- 
ply of money, food, and materiel; recruiting; and the provision, according to 
prearrangement of field cadres for purposes of training, for replacement and 
for the formation of additional operational subgroups. The combination of in- 
telligence and communications support generally defines the control aspects of 
the CPT command as it relates to the operators. The remainder comprise 
the logistics, personnel, and lines-of-communication categories of support. 


Communications and Intelligence Support 

& ) As stated, the communications and intelligence support is a function 
of control, although, in the case of the CENTRAL network, transmission of in- 
telligence and other operational information is the major purpose of the inter- 
face with the Insurgent organization. It is possible, however, that by arrange- 
ment, particularly when and where CENTRAL objectives are involved, control 
as well as intelligence is furnished the insurgent. As a case in point, there is 
evidence that Vietnamese advisors and cadres accompany or have accompanied 
some insurgent groups. It is conceivable that these groups may be undergoing 
field training, in which case CENTRAL direction might substitute for that of 
the CPT. This type of cooperation is not unreasonable in*the light of close 
coordination of the communications networks with respect to movement of CPT 
cadres into Laos for training and on their rebarn to Thailand. There are also 
reports of Pathet Lao and Vietnamese intrusion into Thailand, primarily for 
purposes of providing stiffening as well as transfer of experience. Operator 
groups containing forces such as these would tend to fall j->der control of the 
Uo Dong cadre who dominate the CENTRAL organization. 

(y) (Pf” Review of a number of defector and prisoner interrogations has yielded 
a general pattern of network operation. Apart from the liaison developed by 
the insurgent groups in the course of their activities, the CPT apparently has 
a network of cells that span the Northeast; these cells supply the basic means 
of communication, utilizing couriers and working within established and con- 
ventional covert patterns. Linkage between the network and the insurgent group 
is limited, probably restricted to contact with one or two command cadre within 
each group. Because the average Insurgent is not a member of the CPT, de- 
fections from the ranks yield little or no information about this network and its 
interface with the insurgent groups. By the same token, the villagers who have 
been used as porters or couriers by the insurgent groups do not interface with 
the CPT network. Contact with a local cell, then, is made by prearrangement 
through the CPT network, and such prearrangement includes all the trappings 
of covert contact practice. 

(y) The effectiveness of such a system is apparent when the counterinsur- 
gent record is examined. The warning function of the network, apart from that 
generated by the operator group through its own contacts, relates primarily to 
planned operations conducted by Royal T. ai forces. There is no question re- 
garding the fact of penetration of these commands and agencies by CPT agents. 
The recent disclosure of penetration of the Special Branch is indication that the 
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CP?, over the ^ast decades^pro6ably has managed to place agents tn key posi- 
tions in the civil and military organizations of the RTG. 

(0\ example will suffice to point up the general efficiency of the sys- 

tem. A defector reports that, on his return from training in North Vietnam, 
his group was halted as soon as it crossed the Mekong. He and four companions 
were ordered by the contact who met them to remain in the area, and were sup- 
plied accommodations in a nearby Vietnamese village. They were Informed 
that counteroperations were being conducted in the areas to which they were 
scheduled to return. Two additional me abers of the group were passed on to 
the network to be moved home. Their rrea and the routes selected to it were 
considered safe. Several days later the five who had been held were inserted 
into the network for movement home and reassignment. 

(O) (8^ Network operations are also apparently highly channeled as well as 

specialized. Another former cadre reported that, having missed his contact 
at midpoint in his trip across L.e Northeast to the Mekong, he followed instruc- 
tions and returned to his starting point where he was reinserted into the net- 
work. Two such entry points in the Laos-bound line of communication to North 
Vietnam were reported in 1967. 

( U ) (8f The amount of information and administrative traffic flowing through 
the network is apparently quite large and transmission is efficient. A defector, 
on returning home after his training in North Vietnam, met his contact, a senior 
cadre in his district, and found that the cadre had been fully informed of his 
bout with malaria in Hanoi soon after his arrival in North Vietnam almost a 
year before, as well as his relatively poor school record. The meeting took 
place a few days after his return. It seems probable, given the time involved, 
that the cadre had received a full report on the trainee before he arrived and 
was informed precisely when he would arrive. 


Logistics and Personnel Support 


& 


(SF Logistic support of the operators in the Northeast appears to be limited 
n scope and in volume, with the operating insurgent groups largely fending for 
themselves. Short-term stockpiling is reported, of course, and a coordination 
with CENTRAL of arms procurement in Laos. Medical supplies on a limited 
basis are procured locally by CPT cells, but this appears to be an occasional 
function. The insurgent groups usually generate this type of procurement through 
their own resources. All in all, the network’s logistic activities, as reported 
by defecting insurgents, seem far too limited to square with statements made 
by former cadres describing capabilities. Additionally, the financial resources 
of the CPT in 1966 and 1967 do not appear to be directed largely to the support 
of the operating groups but may well be consumed either by activities associ- 
ated with party work, such as propaganda and internal recruiting. 

0 ) The financial support provided to the Northeast is mentioned in App D. 

The sums involved cannot be related with any accuracy to the support given the 
Insurgent operating groups, because this type of information is missing. Piece- 
meal reporting does, however, suggest that some money is disbursed by the 
CPT through the network to cell operators and from these to the insurgent units. 

J (ST It is possible to speculate, however, that much of the money forwarded 
to the Northeast is consumed in the course of conducting the business of the 
cells, in contrast to the business of the insurgent operators (e.g., in providing 
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funds for transportation of couriers, purchasing weapons and ammunition from 
arms smugglers for storage or distribution, and subsidizing trainees) instead 
of providing food and other supplies directly to the insurgents. The CENTRAL 
operation, as noted, does channel some funds directly to operational umts, but 
much of the money generated by this front for its use locally goes into parallel 
support of its agents, paying operating costs, and purchasing in Laos weapons 
and supplies that then enter the logistic network for redistribution by the CPT. 
((/) J8f CPT funding sources may be posited. These sources fall into two 
general categories: funds raised locally in Thailand in the overseas-Chinese 
community and elsewhere through contributions and extortion, and funds gen- 
erated externally by the Chinese Communist Party and transferred into CPT 
channels. Informed sources in Hong Kong suggest that the methods used to 
generate and transfer funds in other countries, for example Burma and Indonesia, 
are not used in the case of the CPT. The usual channels involve the Communist- 
controlled Bank of China and the financial arrangements, usually business loans 
and repatriation of funds, between that organ of the Chinese Communist regime 
and the overseas-Chinese communities. The Bank is not allowed to operate in 


Thatland and other methods are employed. 

fo) (Sf The most likely method involves preferred companies, usually those 
engaged in the import and export of goods to and from Thailand. These com- 
panies, such as those involved in the rice and sugar trade, are allowed to sell 
to Communist China to put rice into channels on a preferential basis through 
brokers fronting for the Chinese Communist regime; the profits from these 
transactions are returned to Thailand legitimately, and an agreed-upon portion 


of these profits is delivered to CPT channels. 

((j) (ST Other funds are allocated directly by the Bank of China in Hong Kong 
through the very large volume of business that provides foreign exchange for 
the Chinese Communist regime. These funds are moved through Hanoi to 
CENTRAL, probably in the form of credits, or are put directly into the CPT 
through the Chinese Communist mission in Vientiane. Helicopters were alleg- 
edly used to transfer Thai currency purchcsed on the Hong Kong market in 
1966 directly to the CPT communications-liaison network in the Northeast. 

(J) ffif Reports of stockpiling of materiel and associated supplies in Laos 
and the flow of arms across the Mekong into Thailand are persistent. Although 
there is no direct evidence to suggest that these stocks are not directly placed 
in the hands of the operators, reports from f. »*mer members of field guerrilla 
units suggest that they are operating on a hand- o- mouth basis. The recorded 
performance does not square with the probaoie capability of the CPT organiza- 
tion to provide these units with adequate food, clothing, weapons, ammunition, 
and medical supplies. Ihe only conclusion that can be drawn, in the face of 
apparent efficiency in other aspects of network activity, is that only favored, 
core units are adequately supplied and that surplus food and materiel are being 


covertly stored in potential haven areas for the opening of Phase II operations. 
( V) iPf As stated earlier, there is a great deal of evidence regarding close 
cooperation between the CPT and the Vietnamese organizations in providing 
training in North Vietnam for selected cadres, including nurses. The routing 
of this flow of personnel into and out of North Vietnam suggests a direct as- 
sumption of responsibility by the Pathet Lao and Vietnamese organizations to 
transfer, train, and return personnel to Thailand. The selection of cadres, 
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however, does present swer^ interesdrig aspects. By and large, most of those 
who have been selected are from the Northeast; there are, however, trainees 
from other areas of Thailand, which suggests planned augmentation of CPT In- 
surgent capabilities outside the Northeast. The cadres selected for training 
were not necessarily long-term CPT associates or party-cell members; more 
often than not they were minor CPT operators or relatively new acquisitions 

H e insurgent organization. 

Jpf In effect, CPT recruitment and other logistics support relates more 
ture Insurgent operations than to present activities; by the same token, 
the effort to generate the present level of activity was probably made after 
1958 and up through 1964, with the establishment of the Pathet Lao near the 
Mekong in 1962 opening the door to further escalation into Phase I. The lead 
time, given the effort required to train, equip, and command these forces, ap- 
pears to have been in the neighborhood of 5 or 3 years. Past performance 
does not mean that escalation into Phase n is necessarily on the same time- 
table, as arrangements made in the period 1964-1966 for further escalation 
are being rapidly put into effect. For example, movement into active Phase n 
in Vietnam took far less time than did the initial rebuilding of the Viet Minh 
forces. 

((/) The Phase I operation initiated early in 1966 actually went through a 
p lann ed 6-month trial-and-error phase before commitment in mid- 1966 to the 
present course of increased activity. Reporting during the period covered in 
this study does suggest, however, that the rapidity of escalation indicates a 
concurrency of certain aspects of Phase I and Phase n. 


Lines of Communication and Supply 

(C/\ ^Analysis of the routing within the Northeast suggests that the lines of 
communication and supply at present are not identifiable as such and that the 
legitimate routes and means of movement are employed in the conduct of the 
communications-liaison activities and the transfer of supplies of food, materiel, 
and recruits from place to place. Interrogations support this thesis; normally 
scheduled bus traffic and trucking suffice to meet requirements for movement. 

The trails and tracks of the Northeast provide the means outside areas accessi- 
ble to wheeled traffic. There is specialization of areas or lines of movement 
only in the sense that there are preferred initial points anu end points along 
given circuits. 

(U ) ISf Once across the Mekong the routing appears to be channeled more in 
ttie pattern of the Ho Chi Minh Trail of 1960-1965. Figure 51 is a plot of sight- 
ings of movement from Northeast Thailand to North Vietnam as well as known 
Pathet Lao- North Vietnam support and lines-of- communication bases. A gen- 
eral statement of the major patterns of movement into and within Thailand is 
provided in App E. 

UA iflf The helicopter problem appears to fit best into this context. Sighting 
of unknown helicopters along the frontier margin of the Northeast in the past 
few years lias become a major concern of both the RTG and the US Mission to 
Thailand. There probably will continue to be a number of theories concerning 
the Identity and function served by these aircraft. The most comfortable theories 
explain the sightings as unidentified-flying-object phenomena or as operations 
of friemlly or neutral illega. and legal operators. None of these theories can 
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accommodate fully the pattern that exists. Granted some natural phenomena 
erroneously identified as sightings, as well as clandestine and smuggler ac- 
tivity, there still remain a pattern and level of sightings reported that relate 
quite closely to known guerrilla base areas. 

(\J) (sr"The helicopter phenomenon fits neatly into the concept of key units or 
key sites, both associated with the CPT organization of Phase D operations. 

The requirements for effective radio communications for air- ground control 
and the utilization of helicopters under the circumstances that prevail in the 
Northeast point up the limitation of their use to support the activities of these 
key units, particularly those units closely associated with actual or potential 
command functions. Provision of key cadres, funds, material, and guidance 
from sanctuary in Laos and North Vietnam would answer the questions being 
asked regarding the function of these aircraft with more credibility than the 
theory of legal or illegal use. H this is the case, then it is apparent that when 
and if Phase D does arrive in the Northeast, it will be accompanied by a greater 
sophistication of movement and support than was available to the Viet Cong in 
South Vietnam in the early 1960’s. 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE FINDINGS 
Background and General Findings 

( t)\ jpf There should be no question about the nature of the crisis in North- 
-east Thailand. It is a subversive insurgency, which implies that the RTG is not 
dealing with (a) a traditional Asian peasant uprising; (b) a popular uprising in 
the region or a manifestation of demand for movement to a more democratic 
polity, e.g., a demand for a constitution or a registry of popular protest about 
the current or past regimes or administrations; (c) an irredentist movement; 

(d) a violent surfacing of economic aspiration; or (e) protest against an unbear- 
able economic situation. Not only is the crisis unequivocally that of subversive 
insurgency, but it is an insurgency that is meeting several basic and now classic 
requirements for such attempts at subversion. It has the hallmarks of such 
movements of “national liberation,* e.g., foreign communist support, primarily 
located in an international sanctuary, national Communist Party cadre generat- 
ing or acting as this command echelon, and front-type activist cell organization. 

(0\ (Sf Although the intensity of the insurgency varies from place to place at any 
given time, by and large it fits accepted descriptions of subversive insurgency 
in its early phases. The support patterns, particularly those relating to the 
regional levels of command and support of local guerrilla units, bear a marked 
resemblance to Insurgent movements in the Caribbean. The pattern of covert 
operation, from sanctuary through communist organization down to activist 
units, resembles that of the Latin American cases. 

I It is possible, given these resemblances, that the Thai case may well 

fai l into a general subversive insurgent developmental pattern, hence the con- 
clusion that the insurgency in South Vietnam is probably anomalous or atypical. 
For example, the current subversive insurgency in South Vietnam did not go 
through a Phase I or transit from Phase I into Phase II but has moved directly 
from Phase n into Phase m. The reasons for this are historical and relate to 
the ready-made Viet Minh base of the Viet Cong and its front organizations. By 






the same token, such a base {s lacking in Thailand and In such countries as 
Venezuela and Colombia, and therefore the building phase of insurgency, Phase 
I, is required if the Thai, Colombian, and Venezuelan CT are to be able to es- 

S te topuccess. 

{8fTue present levels of overt insurgency in the Northeast date from the 
nnlng of 1966. There is documentary evidence that the initiation of the 
present campaign was a command decision that emanated from the CPT leader* 
ship and dated from the fall of 1965. Inferences can be drawn regarding the 
exertion of Chinese and North Vietnamese Communist control over this decision; 
these relate not only to direct evidence of a close relation between the Chinese, 
North Vietnamese, and Thai parties, but also to the lead time involved in such 
a decision and to the measures of outside communist support of such a decision 
that predate 1965 by half a decade or more. 

(y ) (Sfy'-Without belaboring this point, it appears evident that the overt mani* 
festation of the insurgent operation was triggered by a decision made outside 
Thailand and was not purely evolutionary and therefore Inevitable. Speculation 
suggests a direct relation between the timing of the escalation in the Northeast 
into widespread violence, the limitations placed on the kinds of violence per- 
muted, and the direction taken by the war in South Vietnam. 

0 ) /Sf 1965 appears to have been the scheduled time of Viet Cong victory, 
by the close of the year, the Viet Cong had lost their initiative; concurrently, 
the movement of North Vietnamese regulars into South Vietnam in 1965 also 
appears to have failed to meet its purpose, of closing off resistance on the part 
of the South Vietnamese government. 

O') iSf At the same time, the years 1964-1966 saw a vigorous expansion of 
ert organizations in the Nor'heast. Such expansion and integration is a 
necessary precondition to being able to field guerrilla forces on a Phase n 
level of operation. For example, as evidenced in Chap. 2, the development of 
a subversive political base in the areas of concern was Indispensable in the 
provision of support to the field insurgent. 

[u) fjfff The direction that the insurgency is taking suggests several observa- 
tions regarding the strategy that has been adopted. First, it is becoming evi- 
dent that the area between the Phu Phan range and the Mekong River is being 
gradually detached from the control of the RTG. This is the process of devel- 
oping a basic or general haven area within which areas of absolute CT control 
will be located. 

{0 ) Second, although the various insurgent groupings are not yet overtly 
linked hy a national-front structure, this cohesion will take place as soon as 
the political base within the general haven area is completed or when politically 
convenient to the CPT and its sponsors. Such a front, in effect, will provide an 
alternate to the RTG as well as a Justification for the shadow regime that will 
govern the areas directly under CT control. The front will be controlled by the 
CPT through location of cadres and cells within the key sections of the front 
structure. The front headquarters will probably be located in sanctuary in 
Laos, because location in North Vietnam or Communist China will militate 
against its nationalist appeal. 

(jjf (ST Third, preparations are well under way to extend the insurgency in 
other areas. With the exception of the southern region, in which the Malayan 
CT organization is located in its Thai sanctuary, these other areas, primarily 
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the North a«l mid- South, are in earlier stages of development than is the North- 
east. It is not profitable to speculate on the possibilities of a regional linkup, 
because it is not yet clear how the insurgency is intended to function as a sup- 
port of the North Vietnamese and Chinese Communist sponsors. 

(0 ) ISf The CT injunction against attacks on US facilities and personnel sug- 
gest that the Thai insurgency is regarded currently by its foreign supporters 
as an Investment in the negotiations expected to take place over the settlement 
of the South Vietnamese Insurgency. Escalation to Include targeting US person- 
nel axkl Installations is likely during the course of negotiations. Past Chinese 
Communist strategy and that of the Viet Minh in 1954 suggest that, as the con- 
flict reaches a stage of negotiability, the Asian Communist Bloc will extend 
the scope of the war on a temporary and negotiable basis, e.g., will open Phase 
II operations in selected areas, as was done in Cambodia in 19 53-1954 and in 

In the case of Cambodia, the Communist Bloc considered the Cambodian 
adjunct to the Viet Minh as thoroughly expendable. The Thai CT may not fall 
Into this category after the close of the Vietnam war. They will be closely 
supervised to preserve their integrity and the insurgency will be deescalated 
as price of negotiation. It is therefore possible that for the present the insur- 
gency in Thailand may not move into Phase II except with limited objectives 
over the negotiating phase, with the bloc being quite satisfied, at the end of the 
cycle of warfare and negotiation, to have invested Thailand with an insurgent 
organization, and to allow future circumstance and the communist timetable to 
guide the destiny of this organization. 


The Insurgent Network in Northeast Thailand 

f (/) jsf The insurgent network of systems is largely managed by the CPT 
with direct assistance and partial control furnished by the North Vietnamese 
Communist Lao Dong Party organization in the Northeast. This control is 
made possible by and exercised through placement of CPT cadres and cells 
throughout the network of support and operation. The network consists largely 
of systems and organizations, large and small, that are not directly tied to the 
CPT but that have been created, captured, or partially infiltrated by the CPT 
and to a lesser extent by the North Vietnamese CENTRAL apparatus of sub- 
version. In effect, the CPT controls a coalition, sometimes unwitting, of dissi- 
dent and subversive groups and systems of groups. 

) iSgC " External support of the system exists and is essential to it. The Chi- 
nese Communist Party, the North Vietnamese Lao Dong Party, and the Pathet 
Lao, a subsidiary of the North Vietnamese control apparatus, all play a signif- 
icant role in providing cadre training, financing, and sanctuary for those en- 
gaged in the insurgency. All this support is either channeled through or directed 
by the CPT or is furnished by sponsor or intermediary organizations to third 
parties in line with the objectives set by and for the CPT. 

rj \ tgf ' This support appears to be furnished directly through the communica- 
tions- liaison networks to identified and scheduled recipients, but control of this 
support is channeled through regional- level organization, which in effect places 
control of outside support within the scope of the CPT. CPT staffing is direct 
down to regional level and becomes sketchy or indirect below this level; man- 
agement of lower levels is organized through CPT control cells located in sys- 
tems operating below the regional level. 
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,c; as noted in the text in d&il^rranagement of insurgent operations on 
the area sector, and precinct levels; pecomes complex and is biased heavily in 
direction of function and'thrdughlli^g^Uow.level organ, zat, on. Insurgent 
organizations on the area level and below exist in all functions, are control ed 
hv CPT or CENTRAL cadres and cellular groups, and perform all missions 
required to maintain the insurgency short of effective control of It above pre- 
cinct level These operational and service nodes, as stated previously, at 
present are not directly Integrated in a national- front structure and therefore 
give the appearance of a heterogeneous coalition of organizations that somehow 

are coo’rdinating to subvert and overthrow the RTG. 

Current levels of overt operations and the support required for these 
operations are designed solely to broaden the base of the insurge ncy. Much of 
the insurgent organization Is quiescent, and a large portion of it is intended to 
remain covert. Selected sectors and precincts of the Northeast in which Insur- 
gent organization is firm are now being joined into larger areas, a reverse oil- 
spot operation. All operations that have been identified fall into the Phase 
insurgency-building phases of activity. No Phase II type of activity has yet been 

d iscover^stima tes o{ insurgen t strength are inaccurate because they represent, 
at best, aggregations of numbers based on overt activity patterns. Totai esti- 
mates of insurgent strength in the Northeast may run as high as 35,000, depend- 
ing on the type of analysis made. Estimates of insurgent strength made in mid- 
1967 of under 2000 represent an aggregation of strengths of overtly operating 
units and are deceptively small. The bulk of the insurgent organization is de- 
voted to organizational building activities and estimates based on guerrilla in- 
cidents will tend to yield a highly biased indicator base. 
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Chapter 7 

COUNTERINSURGENCY OPERATIONS 


BACKGROUND 

(jA {Sf'The attitude of the Thai toward subversive insurgency has grown 
*rom mild apathy and disinterest displayed during the late 1940’s to the cur- 
rent state of national anxiety; resources are now being expended on military 
field operations. The RTG's convictions about the insurgency vacillated, as- 
cribing first external and then internal influence when the question of source 
surfaced. The most popular feeling in the past, except during periods when 
the political stability of Laos was upset, was that difficulties in Thailand were 
internal, with no real out-of-country threat, and that these isolated disturbances 
were police business and did not warrant military action. 
i\) \ (C/) Subversive insurgent activities in the Northeast increased in numoer, 
diversified in nature, and began seeping into larger geographic areas (see Fij. 
52). By 1965 the RTG regarded subversive activities as an externally inspired, 
internally organized and executed threat to be countered by government joint- 
agency effort. What had been a Ministry of Interior (police) problem was now 
to be confronted by the Counter Subversion Operation Command (CSOC) and its 
execution arm, the Spectal Operations Coordination Center (Special Action 
Force).* Such a system had been used successfully against insurgency in 
Borneo.* 

(O) ygf This new organization was to operate against the insurgents, the CTs, 
for a period of 90 days, beginning 15 January 1966. The outgrowth of this de- 
vice, which actually remained operational until 17 August 1966, '•was the for- 
ward field headquarters of CSOC. 

(u ) (tzf Newly directed and inspired counterinsurgency operations were under- 
taken on 15 January 1966. They have continued on an increasing scale, beset 
with command- and- control complexity and technique- simplicity difficulties. 

The original 90-day trial period has been repeatedly extended, new organiza- 
tions devised, and effort increased until today counterinsurgency operations 
demand more effort and attention from the RTG than any other activity. 


CONCEPT 

[0) fjgf The central idea adopted by the RTG was that Insurgents must rely 
on the village population for support and growth and that the movement was 
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doomed to failure if dented this association. Tlie secure-vlllage concept was 
used as the guiding principle of counterinsurgency operations. To carry out 
such a scheme, an organization and a specific plan of operations were developed. 
The CSOC approach to national security is shown in Fig. 33. 



Fig. S3— Tk* CSOC A^prooeh to Notionol Security 


(iA 

jgf By 1965 the growing subversive insurgency in Thailand prompted 
Thai government officials to settle on an integrated counterinsurgency strategy. 
Led by the Deputy Prime Minister, General Praphat Cnarusathien,*the RTG 
agreed that the route to success would be found In a Joint effort of the civilian, 
policfc, and military (CPM) agencies of government, with control resting with 
the civilians.* This idea was alleged to be similar to the British approach dur- 
ing their successful counterinsurgency efforts in neighboring Malaya a decade 
earlier.* The contention that subversive insurgency must be countered by 
-winning the hearts and minds of the people* at the village level was considered 
sound. 

•Gen Praphat (also spelled Praphas) is considered to be the strong man in the 
Thai polit'eal structure. He holds 16 other official positions within the government, in- 
cluding those of Chief of Military Forces and Minister of Interior. 
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st rate gy would be planned at CSOC In Bangkok by the CPM joint staff, 
which included key members of these agencies.* General P rap hat, as Deputy 
Prime Minister, ordered 17 key members of various ministries, departments, 
and bureaus to take office space in the Civil Affairs Division of CSOC to gain 
support for CSOC operations from the civilian side of government.* 

(U) The Civil Affairs Division is responsible for directing activities of min- 
istries, departments, and bureaus concerned with administration, development, 
public relations and information, education, prblic security, and welfare in 
threatened areas. In cooperation with the police, the Civil Affairs Division is 
responsible for arrests, detention, investigation, and reindoctrination of CT 
suspectsand prisoners. 

(t? ) fCj The concept of police effort tn CSOC follows the classic lines. Tlie 
Thai National Police Department, using three of its major divisions (Provincial, 
Border Patrol, and Special Branch), is coequal in counterinsurgency efforts at 
the policy and planning level and primary at the execution level, except where 
large (company- sized and above) military operations are conducted. The pri- 
mary intelligence effort has been identified as a police responsibility. Heading 
up the CSOC Intelligence Division is Police LTG Chamnas Mandukhananda. 

Military forces in the CPM counterinsurgency concept are to be used 
as backup for all other efforts. Military forces are to be considered the re- 
serve power arm, to provide day-to-day public- security elements to reinforce 
police and to provide organizational structure, communication, and logistical 
facilities for field operations.* 


ORGANIZATION 

Present Mission and Organization 

(vT\ igf The CSOC mission, as currently organized, has the following respon- 
sibilities and tasks: 

(a) Command all combined suppression forces: CPM-1, provincial 
CPMs, provincial communist suppression committees, JSC/CPMs, Interroga- 
tion Centers, and other assigned units. 

(b) Give direction in suppressing communist subversion by giving 
both village security and village development. 

(c) Direct operations to counter subversive and insurgency activities 
with decisive suppression action. 

(d) Coordinate closely with all government agencies concerned in 
suppression of CTs by: 

(1) Encouraging official units concerned to counter communism 
to the fullest capacity; 

(2) Directing and coordinating all units concerned for most efficient 
countercommunist operation; 


•CSOC staff members include Dr. Chamnan Yuvabon, Director General. Dept of 
Local Administration, Ministry of Interior (most Important position in the Min. of Interior 
below the Minister. Gen Praphat); Chief of Staff. RTA serves also as Chief of Staff, CSOC; 
Director General of Thai National Police is police advisor to CSOC. 
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(3) Carrying out Re mission according to its necessity and pri- 
ority whenever no unit handles it or is capable of handling it or units agree on 
CSOC operation. 

(e) Carry out psychological operations toward the people and CTs in 
the country. 

(U) Figures 54 - 59 display the organization of CSOC. 

Planned Reorganization. 

y Parenthetically, it is important to note that the formal organization 
of C90C failed to support the informal organization along functional lines. The 
military strongly resented civilian control over operations in the field. Field 
operations of the CSOC Civil Affairs Division came off a poor second to mili- 
tary and police actions.® The results of counterinsurgency operations were 
evaluated and protests responded to by high-level policy makers. Pressure 
from the military for control of operations in the Northeast appears now to 
have received favorable consideration. Reports® indicate the military will 
have a stronger hand through a reorganization device of inserting a military 
headquarters between CSOC in Bangkok and the political administration at 
province level (governors) in the field. Contrary to denials, '•plans are made 
and movement has begun to absorb CPM-1, formerly the field command post 
of CSOC, into the field headquarters of the Second Army. 


OPERATIONS 

General 

S?) Joint countersubversion field operations devised in December 1965® 
were conducted on a trial basis in the Northeast. These operations and support- 
ing organizations had been the outgrowth of lessons learned since late 1961 
when the newly formed National Security Command deployed mobile development 
units to determine the needs and aspirations of the rural Northeast populations. 
Accelerated Rural Development, the second passive measure taken to promote 
seif-development among the villagers, appeared in 1964. It became clear, es- 
pecially with the Peking announcement that Thailand was next on its schedule 
for subversion, that the passive practices were not enough. Subversive actions 
increased, with terrorism, assassinations, and armed incidents recorded 
throughout the area. 

ifJ ) The Joint counterinsurgency efforts attempted in early 1966 met with 
command and control difficulties. The initial organization, the Special Action 
Force discussed earlier, was severely criticized by civil authorities because 
it concerned itself almost exclusively with military operations. This was con- 
trary to the original concept of withholding military force until an absolute 
necessity had been established.® Task Force Mukdahan (Special Action Force) 
was disbanded on 28 Sep 66 and reestablished as CPM-1 in Sakon Nakhon the 
following month. The operations that followed this reorganization and reloca- 
tion were severely criticized by the police and military® because of inefficient 
command and control of field operations by civil authorities- tactical operations 
conducted by province governors or civilian deputies. These independent oper- 
ations were contrary to the original concept of integrated effort.® These initial, 



Fig. 54 — Orgonitotion ul CSOC Htadquortirt 

































Fig. 55— CSOC Command and Operations Notwork 

*JSC CPU: Collocated Joint Security Center* (regional-level intelligence collection and coord. naton centers) 
end CPUs nut associated with the Northeast Cl operation plan 0910 

’Provincial Communist Suppression Committees (CSC*) enst in the lolloo.ng charsets: Surat Than., Nanhon 
Si Thammaiat. Trang. Phattnalung, Pattan . Yala. Naratn.wat. Satul. Prachua? Kn.n Khan. Phelchabun. Balchaburi 
Kanchaiabun, Chaiyapi'jm Khcr. Kaen Uaha SaraMiam. Roi Et. Phelchabun. an.1 Si Sa Ket AH are authored by 
Ministry ct Interior to charge persons and investigate communist activity Other prov.nces w^out CSCs rely 
on police support. 
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and continuing, difficulties were not without some accompanying successes, 
described in following pages. 
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The 0910 Plan (Dry Season Operation) 

firf ' Previous operations developed very broad information about commu- 
nist operations and locations. This information and intelligence produced hy 
the Thai National Police Department's Special Branch were interpreted. Thai 
officials estimate there were about 1500 to 1700 armed insurgents in the North- 
east-without conventional organization, operating in bands with no secure fixed 
bases, conducting no coordinated action, and dependent on the village population 
for survival and growth. 

(y ) The Thai also evaluated previous counterinsurgency efforts (sweep 
operations) as totally inadequate to cope with the situation because they were 
temporary in nature and did not allow forces to remain with the people to pro- 
vide long-term security. 

W ) (Sf Combining the assessment of the CT situation and the evaluation of 
previous operations, a new, ambitious, and somewnat naive plan was formulated: 
the 0910 plan. This plan called for operations aimed at restricting the move- 
ment of CTs away from their hiding areas (certain areas identified through in- 
telligence estimates as base and operational zones), and used the indirect ap- 
proach of providing village security instead of concentrating on direct military 
actions such as sweep operations. 

(C? ] T Three basic weaknesses of previous operations exploited by the CTs 
were considered in this plan. First, government forces had never stayed in 
the villages long enough. Normally they stayed 1 or 2 weeks at most, which 
was not suf/icient time to develop a secure village environment. CTs were 
able to return as soon as RTG forces departed. Second, the conduct of small 
units deployedinthe villages tended to work against the long-term goal of gaining 
the villagers* support for the government. For example, taking food from vil- 
lagers without payment and irresponsible confiscation of housing tended to 
blemish the central- government theme. 
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{fiff The third weakness addressed was timeliness. It was determined 
i effective activity must begin at the village level imme diately. Previous 
> had been slow to develop. 

}fl( The 0910 plan provided security forces in the villages to live with 
e'people on a permanent basis, to help them and gain their confidence. These 
forces are combinations of civilian Voluntary Defense Corps (VDC), police, and 
military squad- sized units and are not to be confused with the Village Security 
Officer Program. ♦ In addition to the security provided villagers, these units 
were able to collect intelligence information from the village level— perhaps 
the most valid source available to the counterinsurgency program. Actions 
based on this information led to increased confidence in the security elements 


# VSO— Village Security Officer* a USOM-devised program to select, arm, and 
train villagers. The program in effect has placed 5- to 12-man groups in 02 villages 
and 5 Amphoes (districts) In Nakhon Phanom Province. The objective of 625 personnel 
will complete the pilot project. Due to initial losses of men and equipment, the program 
was revised to group VSOs of a Tambon (group of villages) into an element of 25 to 30 
men and patrol among the Tambon villages ather than defend from fixed stations. The 
program has not been finally evaluated as oi this writing. 9 
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and developed the secure village environment that tt was hoped would isolate 
the communists from the villagers. 

(v ) The areas of CT operations and suspected base- support locations 
selected as targets for the 0910 plan operations are shown in Fig. 60. They 
are well-known areas with generally mountainous or hilly terrain, usually 
heavily forested. 






vr t&T Each of the target areas Is composed of inner-circle and middle- 
circle areas.* Hie <nner-circle area is the grossly and arbitrarily identified 
CT area. Hie middle circle is that zone surrounding the CT area used by the 
Insurgent for operations and support and by government forces to deny such 
activities. This middle-circle area is, then, the contested area, according to 
the plan. Any area outside the middle- circle boundary was not considered the 
business of the 0910 plan operation and was to be cared for by normal provin- 
cial administration.* A sample target area is shown in Fig. 61. 
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(O Each target area contains a similar system of secured villages. Se- 
lected villages are secured by a Joint Security Team (squad), composed of 
police and V1>C members. A control headquarters is provided for the target 
area, and a strike-force reaction platoon is deployed in the area. The reaction 
platoon acts on intelligence gathered by the Joint Security Teams or furnished 
by CPM and CPM-1 headquarters. 

(y) m Command and control links and communication between targets and 
the counterinsurgency command are shown in Fig. 62. Figures 63 ;nd 64 de- 
pict actual deployments in two current 0910 target areas. Target 8 <s in Pla 
Pak subdistrict of Nakhon Phanom Province; the 1st Bn of the 13th Regimental 
Combat Team (RCT) is deployed to provide security in this area. Target 9 is 
located in Loeng Nok Tha and Amnat Charoen Districts of Ubcn Province. 

•The CTs no longer restrict activities to the middle-circle area but operate, 
nearly at will, within, outside, and between target areas,* 
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Fig. 62— CPU-1 Command and Control Links md Units Assigned 
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(U) The total personnel strength oi U,.» 0910 organization is shown in 
Table 9. The RTA forces committed to CSOC in the Northeast operation are 
shown in Table 10. 

[U) JtT TA9LE 9 

Parionntl Strength in 0910 Optrotion* 


Typa 

Numbar 

Military 

♦.553 

Police 

2.160 

Civilian 

757 

VDC tt 

2.682 

Village chiefs and volunteers 

1.178 

Total 

11.330 


*VDC forces in 176 villages around target 

areas. 

{y)v TABLE 10 

RTA Units Committed to CSOC in Northeast Thailand 


Unit 

Location 

21st Co. 1st bn. 3d RCT 

Sawing Daen Din 

lat Co. 3d Bn. 13:b ACT 

Sawang Daen Din 

1st Co. 2d Bn. 3d RCT 

Sakon Nakhon 

1st Co, 2d Bn. 6th RCT 

Na Kae 

3d Co. 31 Bn. 3d RCT 

N a Kae 

1 plat. 1st Bn. 6th RCT: 

Loeng Noh Tha (1 plat); 

1 plat. 2d Bn. 6th RCT: 

Amnat Charoen (2 plats) 

1 plat. 3d Hn. U RCT 
lat Bn. 13* RCT 

Pla Pak 

1 plat. 2d Hn. 13th RCT 

Phu Sing 

1 plat. 13th RCT 

Nong Bua Lam phu 

1 Co, Abn Bn 

Salon Nakhon 

6 A Teams, SF Gp 

Distributed among 0910 

1st Bn. 3d RCT 

target areaa 
Sakon Nakhon 


\v/ > * 

v W The shift in CT activity is interpreted by US authorities as indicating 
that the 0910 plan has failed in one of its objectives— to shift the CT from the 
people. Figure 65 illustrates the seeping growth of CT activity confioating 
CSOC. Plans are being designed to prevent CT expansion beyond the dashed 
line shown on the map in Fig. 65. 

h) \(fif Operations devised by the 0910 plan have met with some success. For 
example, during the period January 1966 through May 1967, 186 CTs have been 
killed, over 2000 arrested (including CT supporters and suspects), and more 
than 1800 have surrendered. Government forces have captured 360 weapons 
and about 5000 rounds of smali-arms ammunition {see Table 11). Data on the 
number and type of CPM operations and CT incidents during one sample re- 
porting period are given in Table 12. 






(?)« TABLE 1? 

Communist Personnel ond Equipment Losses 


Category 

Humber 

Personnel* 


Killed 

186 

Arretted 

2109 

De'etteJ 

1.U4 

Captured Weapons and Equipment^ 
Weapons, total 

360 

SMG 

21 

Carbine 

44 

Rifle 

133 

Handmade shotgun 

85 

Pistol 


Ammunition 

4966 

Hand grenades 

16 

Lxplosives and equipment 

112 

Patrol radio receivers 

4 

Medical equipment 

601 

Documents and memoranda 

307 

Other materials 

758 


•l Jan 06-27 May 67. 
b l Jan 66-11 Mat 67. 


TABLE 12 

Mojor Operations ond Incidents, 10 Moy-28 June 1967 

I CPM gctioni I 


CPM-1 _ 

CPM Ldon 4 

CPM Nong Khai 3 

CPM Sakon Nakhon 55 

CPM l bon 5 

CPM Kalasin J9 

CPM Loei _ 

CPM Nakhon Phanom 3 

JSC CPM 5, in the 

North 

JSC /CPM 8, in the 

South 83 

Provincial CSC, in 

the Central Plaint — 

Totals 170 


Petrols 

with 

Sweeps 

Sweeps 

with 

Ambushes 

Ambushes 

with 

Ambushes 
of CPM 

confect 


contoct 


contact 

Forces 
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SUMMARY 

\(6f* The communist presence became increasingly disturbing and reached 
the level of a national threat in the first half of this decade, as manifested in 
the Northeast. It could be identified as the beginning of subversive insurgency- 
latent and incipient. The beginning of the second half of the 1960’s revealed 
organized guerrilla warfare taking place in two Northeast province*: Sakon 
Nakhon and Nakhon Phanom. 

)) w Counteraction was entrusted to a National Security Command, a coun- 
il of ministers led by the Prime Minister. The execution of the program 
rested mainly with the National, Provincial, and Border Patrol Police and was 
passive in nature. Emphasis was placed on aid to the rural population and in- 
telligence-information collection. 

U ) The RTA forces seldom took the field, and it was not until the early 

1960's that significant deployment was undertaken as a reaction to the external 
threat from Laos, rather than a response to communist activities, which were 
at that time interpreted as a pressure from within. The military were held as 
backup power, to be used only if absolutely necessary. 

[(/} jj#T As tlm€ Passed and incidents increased, it became clear to some that 
V the situation might not be any more internal than the infamous Fifth Columns 
of the WWI1 era. A few of the more perceptive saw that the present difficulty 
would call for increasing effort and greater attention by the national government. 
It would naturally follow tha* a greater effort would require larger forces and 
extended responsibility. In short, the agency or personality that controlled the 
communist- suppression activities would also enjoy a position of authority, re- 
sponsibility, and importance that would parallel the giuwth of the threat. That 
day, despite the existence of the National Security Command, CSOC was born. 

The CSOC experienced development problems, was less than success- 
ful in gaining full cooperation from the many agencies marked for integration 
into the counterinsurgency operation, and suffered from the struggle for con- 
trol between civilian, military, and police authorities. Military actions were 
response-type operations reminiscent of operations conducted by the national 
fire brigade, except for those conducted at province level. These were civilian- 
led and were independent and self-serving rather than integrated into the whole 
counterinsurgency scheme. Intelligence operations have been noted to be nearly 
exclusively the property of police elements or province-level administrator- 
designed efforts. Reporting systems are designed but inconsistently used, and 
information feedback to the tactical user is usually a response to demand rather 
than systematic dissemination. 

0 ) jflf One and one-half years of CSOC counterinsurgency operations have 
netted many encouraging results. However, the armed CT strength has in- 
creased; terrorism, propaganda, and military-action frequency rates are up; 
despite the increased number of government forces deployed the CT movement 
lattern covers a greater area. 

0 ) jrf The increasing pressure from the military for a takeover of the opera- 
tions in the Northeast has recently received support from the highest level in 
the central government. If this situation should materialize, command and con- 
trol problems-whether the approach is proper or improper— will be closer to 
solution. Effectiveness of field operations under these circumstances should 
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Improve, save, for one obstacle: counterinsurgency Intelligence. The military, 
abiding by its defined role of backup force, has neither developed the system 
aor ‘ practiced the technique of counterinsurgency intelligence In suppressing 
the insurgents, historically supported as the key success factor in antlsubve- 
slon operations. 
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Appendix A 


TACTICAL* LEVEL COUNTERINSURGENCY INTELLIGENCE: 
CRITICAL ELEMENTS FOR ANALYSIS 



MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Communist regional political and military command, control, and sup- 
port systems 

Insurgent sector command and control system 
Insurgent basing system 
Insurgent resource- input system 
Insurgent security system 
Insurgent movement pattern and network 
Scope and character of insurgent operations 

Types and numbers of insurgents: modus operandi and functional re- 
sponsibilities 


CRITICAL EICMENTS BY CATEGORY 



Communist Regional Political and Military Command . 
Control, and Support Systems 


(a) How does the regional apparatus exercise command and control and 
provide support to the subordinate sectors in terms of the following criteria? 

(1) Political activities (subversion and development of the masses) 

(2) Guerrilla and military operations 

(3) Propaganda themes and techniques 

(4) Recruitment 

(5) Training 

(6) Resource support: funds, weapons and ordnance, and communi- 
cations 

(?) inieili B vuce, counterintelligence, and security 

(b) What Is the extent, nature, and form of the command and control ex- 
ercised by the regional organization over subordinate sectors in terms of the 
following criteria? 

(1) Doctrine, policy, and direction 

(2) Command and operational control 

(c) Where is the regional headquarters for operational command, control, 
and support? 





(d) Where is the regional headquarters for political control? What is 
(are) the front organization(s)? 

(e) What is the nature and extent of coordination between c and d; or, 
which entity (c or d) has primary influence over the other? 

(f) What are the channels and frequency of coordination or contact be- 
tween c and d? 

(g) What are the channels, means, procedures for, and frequency of 
regionally controlled coordination of activities between sectors? 

(h) Who are the top- and second- echelon personalities involved at the 
regional level-political, guerrilla, and military? 


I Oy J&) Insurgent Sector Command and Control System 

^ (a) What is the order of battle m terms of the following criteria? 

(1) Guerrilla bands: leaders and deputies, strength, operational 
areas and base locations, and general characteristics of band and level of de- 


velopment 

(b) How are intrasector command, control, coordination, and support 
exercised and provided in terms of the following criteria? 

(1) Channels of communications- liaison, xoutes used, cutouts, and 
frequency of contact 

(2) Extent and success of sector-leader command, control, and di- 
rection (discipline) 

(3) Retraining and development of insurgent leaders, cadre, and 
promising recruits 

(c) What is the degree of functional specialization of sector- level oper- 
ational and support elements? 


(o) 


Insurgent Basing System 

(a) Within a sector, what criteria are used to determine the following? 

(1) Locate and house command and control cadre (t.e., the political 
rear base) 

(2) Locate and house operating personnel and military units 

(3) Locate and conduct formalized training activities 

(4) Site Insurgent- support activities; e.g., ordnance, QM, medical, 
signal, and air support 

(5) Select and establish temporary operational camps 

(6) Select and designate mobile operational camps 

(7) Select and designate assembly points 

(8) Site and conduct military training at the village level 




Insurgent Resource- Input Syste m 

(a) How are supplies initially acquired, transferred to CT cadre, trans- 


ported, stored, and distributed? 



Insurgent Security System 

(a) What areas are or would be defended by armed guerrilla units? 

(b) What main trails are controlled by checkpoints? 


L 
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(c) What are the criteria 

(d) What is the method of 
villagers? 


for posting guards (surveillance or warning)? 
receiving and transmitting warnings from 


f/zf' Insurgent Movement Pattern and Network 

(It is presumed that there exists a network of communicatlons-liaison 
stations/points, there are guides and porters, and routes have been surveyed 
and established.) 

(a) Within the sector, what Is the movement network, by function, route, 
and echelon? 

(b) What is the separation (distance) between communicatlons-liaison 
stations? 

(c) What are the criteria for s.tlng communications-liaison stations? 

(d) What is the movement network between sectors? 

(1) At what echelon are inte/sector liaison maintained and move- 
ments authorized? 


J&f Scope and Character of Insurgent Operations 

(a) What are the categories of insurgent operations within a sector, in 
terms of the following criteria? 

(1) Propaganda activities 

a. What villages involved 

b. If meeting, how conducted 

c. Duration and frequency 

d. Insurgents involved and number armed 

e. Type and extent of propaganda material distributed or used 

per meeting 

f. Other activities associated with meeting; e.g., organization 
attempts, recruitment, threats, information gathe-ing, and food pickup 

(2) Guerrilla and military activities (includes CT-initiated raids, 
clashes, harassment, terrorism, and sabotage) 

a. Targets and objectives of each CT-initiated operation 

b. Where, when (time of day and duration) 

c. Size of guerrilla force and weapons used 

d. Tactics employed 

e. After-action appraisal of the planning and conduct of the CT 
operation, including a gross estimate of ordnance expended by type, casualties 
both sides, weapons, supplies, and ether material captured and lost 

(3) Individuals targeted for assassination, kidnapping, intimidation, 
and terrorism 

a. Who— name and position 

b. Why was individual targeted 

c. Tactics employed 

d. Where and when 

e. Number of CTs involved and weapons 

f. Assessment of activity: apparent intelligence available to CT, 
and effectiveness of activity and/or objective 


ynf Types and Numbers of Insurgents; Modus Operandt 
and Functional Responsibilities 

(a) How many Insurgents are there of each type, and what are their 
methods of operation and functional responsibilities in each of the following 
categories? 

(1) CPT members operating above village or Amphoe level 

(2) CPT members operating at village level 

(3) Military officer and parallel-level personnel (command, planning, 


training) 

( 4 ) 
. ( 5 ) 
( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

cations, etc. 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 


Military noncommissioned and parallel ope rating- level cadre 
Specialists in propaganda dissemination and indoctrination 
Specialists in security and counterintelligence 
Other specialists, by type: ordnance, medical, sapper, communi- 


Front- group organizers and leaders 

Local recruits for permanent assignment to military-type units 
Part-time guerrillas— village level 

Front- group members used to dettver and pickup food, conduct 
demonstrations, or act as porters or guides 

(12) Coerced or intimidated locals 

(13) Minority groups 
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Appendix B 

ANALYSIS OF BASE AND CAMP AREAS IN 
SAWANG DAEN DIN SAMPLE AREA 

(Cf Following is a brief analysis of the physical, demographic, opera* 
tional, and support aspects of each of the 18 base and camp areas within the 
Sawang Daen Din sample area, as discussed in Chap. 5 (see Fig. 49). These 
analyses were developed exclusively from study of 1:50,000 topographical maps 
on which were overlaid plots of known locations of the RTG 0910 plan defended 
villages and reported supply-pickup, -source, and-storage locations. 

) pif Area 1 

Approximately 9 sq km. 

Six intermittent northbound streams that support 30 percent paddy in the 
area. A 180- to 200- m elevation slopes to the north. Fourteen or more cart 
tracks connect two RTG 0910 plan defended villages in the area with the many 
potential insurgent target villages in all directions just outside the area. The 
defended village in the northeast section has a 250- by 200- m perennial pond 
0.75 km to the west. The district capital, Sawang Daen Dir is 5 km north of 
the area, s center. One supply source and one supply-pickup point were re- 
ported in the southwestern section of the area. 

J<S) Area 2 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

The highest elevation in this area is 160 m. The one Intermittent stream 
in the area flows east to support the 30 percent paddy. The nearest defended 
village is 5.5 km to the southwest. The nearest outside village is 1.5 km to the 
east. A major road, Number 26, which is a continuation of 18 running through 
Sakon Nakhon, cuts through the northern portion of the area. Two cart tracks 
connect the two villages in the area to others outside to the east and southeast. 
One supply-pickup point was reported in the area with an additional three points 
reported between 3 and 6 km to the southeast. 

Area 3 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

This area is characterized by a flat plain at an elevation of 170 m. There 
are n ° ? treams the nearest paddy is 0.75 km northeast. There is a perennial 
pond 2 km southeast. The nearest defended village is 3 km to the west and 




? 

1 


another village is 2.5 km northeast. One cart track runs through the north 
section of the area. Three supply-pickup points (the same three reported in 
Area 2) were reported. They are 4 to 6 km to the northeast. 


o)X" 


Area 4 


Approximately 1 sq km. 

The mean elevation of the area Is 170 m over flat plain that consists of 
50 percent paddy, for which there Is no visible water; however, Intermittent 
streams flow 1 km to the south and north. An 0910 defended village Is 4 km 
to the south. The town In the area Is connected by three cart tracks running 
to village complexes to the north and southeast. There were three reports 
that the area was used as a supply-pickup point for the Insurgents. 


(^>X 


Area 5 


Approximately 1.5 sq km. 

The area consists of a flat plain at 190- m elevation, with the nearest 
paddy 0.75 km to the south. There is one 0910 defended village 2 km west and 
another 2.5 km southeast. An intermittent stream lies 1 km southwest. There 
are no apparent footpaths or tracks. One supply source was reported 1 km to 
the southwest. 

S) Area 6 

Approximately 1.5 sq km. 

The two intermittent streams in this area flow north and east from 190 
am) 180 m in elevation. Five percent of the north sector is paddy. One 0910 
village is 5 km to the northwest and one 3 km to the north (the same two re- 
ported in Area 5). The nearest nondef ended village is Ban Phon Sauang, 3.5 km 
south. A cart track runs east-west through the area. Two pickup points are 
in the area and one supply source is 2 km from the center of the area. 


jfi) Area 7 

Approximately 3 sq km. 

The villages of Ban Lao, Ban Khok Klaug, and Ban Khop Phutsa are tied 
together with cart tracks that also service the surrounding villa g' complexes. 
There are two pickup points in the area and one 5 km to the northeast. At 
170-180 m in the eastern sector are four intermittent streams flowing north- 
east. Two RTG 0910 villages are 1.5 km from the area and are connected to 
it by cart tracks. There were two reports of insurgent pickup points within the 
area, and one 2 km to the northwest. 

Area 8 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One intermittent stream irrigates the paddy that covers 100 percent of 
the area. One perennial pond is 1.5 km to the southeast. The area is a flat 
plain at an elevation of 170 m. Seven cart tracks run from Ban Tan Kon to 
villages outside the area. The nearest 0910 village is 7.5 km southwest. A 
pickup point was reported 1.5 km southwest (the same point reported near Area 7). 






Area 9 . 

Approximately 3.5 sq km. 

Hiree intermittent streams in the southern sector supply 10 percent 
paddy at 1 80- m elevation. There are 4 sq km of paddy to the south and east 
Ban Dong Mafai is connected to the surrounding villages by two cart tracks. 
The nearest village outside the area is 1.5 km to the south and an 0910 village 
is 1.2 km east. Two pickup points were reported: one on the western border 
and o.te 1.5 km to the south. 



iSf Area 10 

Approximately 4 sq km. 

Area 1C is 60 percent paddy at 190- m elevation. Water is derived from 
two intermittent streams. A perennial pond 1.5 by 200 m lies 1.7 km south- 
east. The nearest defended Village is 2.5 km northwest, just outside Area 9. 

Two cart tracks run east. The area is divided in half by the Amphoe boundary. 
One village is on the southeast border and one just outside the area in the north- 
east corner. One insurgent pickup point was reported at the western border. 


(Ai)csr 


Area 11 


Approximately 1 sq km. 

The nearest paddy is 0.75 km to the south. An intermittent stream touches 
the southern border and a perennial pond 150 by 150 m lies in the southwest 
sector. Bau Nong Phai is 1 km from the area and the nearest defended village 
is 0.5 km to the southwest. There are four 0910 villages between 2 and 3 km to 
the north and northeast. An insurgent pickup point was reported just outside 
the defended village of Ban Song Dao. Three cart tracks run through the area 
at 210- m elevation. 


Area 12 

Approximately 1.5 sq km. 

Grade 2and3 slopes with escarpments and high plateau 500 by 250 m. 
Peak ip 622- m elevation. The nearest paddy is 1.25 km south, with an inter- 
mittent stream 1 km south. No footpaths are apparent in this area. The near- 
est village is 6 km southwest and the nearest defended village is 5 km north- 
east. The Amphoe boundary is 1.25 km southeast. Between 5.5 and 6 km to 
the southwest is one pickup point and one supply source. 



( Sf Area 13 

Approximately 4 sq km. 

There are grade 2 slopes 200-500 m high. Five intermittent streams 
flow northeast. There is a paddy 400 by 100 m in the northeast sector at 210- m 
elevation. The paddy is plentiful 1.5 km northeast of the area. No paths run 
through the area. The Amphoe boundary touches the east border. The nearest 
village is an 0910, 3 km north. This village was also a pickup point for the 
insurgents before the establishment of the defended village. 
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Area 14 


Approximately 3.5 sq km. 

Two Intermittent streams flow through the center of the area along the 
Amphoe boundary at 200-m elevation and nourish 30 percent paddy. There Is 
aTsoTpe rennlal powi 175 by 175 m in the eastern sector. Five cart tracks 
connect the area to village complexes outside. One village and two 0910 villages 
are within the northern border. An insurgent pickup point was reported In the 
area at the northeast corner. 

/ o’) fflf Ar€a 15 

^ Approximately 4.5 sq km. 

Four intermittent streams flow northeast down grade 2 slopes to a plateau 
210 m high. There is a high point of 420 m in the south. The 0910 village in 
the northeast is surrounded by 5 percent paddy. One cart track connects the 
area to the nearest village 4 km northeast. The nearest 0910 village outside 
the area ts 3.2 km north. 

( J) Area 16 

Approximately 1 sq km. , .. 

One intermittent pond 125 by 125 m on the southwest border supplies the 
only water in this area. One perennial stream lies 4 km sov east. There is 
a paddy on the southeast border and near the village in the ea tern sector. One 
cart track links the defended village 0.75 km north and one 1 km south. There 
is one pickup point 4.5 km northwest of the area, one 6.2 km southeast, and 
one 9 km south. 


tsr' 


Area 17 


Approximately 1 sq km. ' ... 

The nearest paddy is 2.7 km north. One Intermittent stream flows north 
at 300- ra elevation. One cart track runs through the area to the nearest village 
2 5 km north. The nearest 0910 village is 4.5 km northwest. The slopes in 
this area are grade 1. There is one pickup point 3 km northwest and two more 
between 3 and 4 km to the northeast. There is also a supply source 4 km to the 
northeast. 


(uW 


Area 18 


Approximately 1.5 sq km. . ... 

The northern half of the area ranges from grade 2 and 3 slopes to high 
plateau. Peak is at 471- m elevation. Two intermittent streams flow south. 

The nearest paddy is 275 km northwest. The Amphoe boundary is 1.5 km north. 
The nearest village is 575 km northwest and the nearest 0910 village is 7.5 km 
to the east. There is one footpath near the northern border. Three pickup 
points and one supply source were reported between 6 and 8 km to the north- 
west (the same as in Area 17). 
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Appendix C 

ANALYSIS OF BASE AND CAMP AREAS 
IN NA KAE SAMPLE AREA 


ANALYSIS OF 63 A REAS, BASED ON TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 

■> 

0 , 


C°Wi 


Following is the brief analysis of the physical, demographic, o ra- 
tional and support aspects of each of the 63 base and camp areas descril i 
within the Na Kae sample area as discussed in Chap. 5 (see Fig. 50). T.V e 
analyses were developed exclusively from study of 1:50,000 topographical aps 
on which were overlaid plots of known locations of the RTG 0910 plan defen< d 
villages and reported supply-pickup, -source, and-storage locations. 



ysf Area 1 

Approximately 12 sq km. 

From an elevation of 400 m, four perennial streams flow south to the 
valley 200 m be!ow. A plateau of 500 to 529 m covers 30 percent of the area. 

It appears to be protected by escarpments. A footpath crosses the plateau from 
the village, Ban Nong Lak Khawai. Slopes are grade 2 and 3. Paddy i3 5 km 
southwest. The nearest village is 8 km northeast. The nearest defended village 
is 5.5 km south. One pickup point was reported 4 km from the northern border, 


O') 


Area 2 


Approximately 3.5 sq km. 

Twenty-five percent of this area consists of a high plateau that rises 
from 500 to 586 m. Two perennial streams flow from an elevation of 350 m 
and 400 m. Slopes are grade 2 and 3 through 75 percent of the area. The 
nearest village and defended village are 5 and 6.5 km from the area, respec- 
tively. The only paddy is 3. 5 km north. No footpaths appear on the map. An 
insurgent pickup point was reported 3 km northeast of the area (the same point 
reported in Area 1). 


(yW 


Area 3 


Approximately 4 sq km. 

Grade 2 slopes rise from 200 m in the north to 500 m in a distance of 
2.5 km to the south. Paddy is 2 km northeast. One perennial stream flows 
north from an elevation of 340 m. The closest village is 5 km; the nearest 
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0910 village is 4.2 km. There are no footpaths. The same pickup point re- 
ported In Areas 1 and 2 Is east of this area. p , 

(pf Area 4 ti .. ... 

Approximately 6 sq km. 

Three perennial streams flow north from a height of 400 to 460 m to the 
valley floor at 200 m. There are grade 2 and 3 slopes throughout the area. 
Paddy is 2.25 km north of the area. A footpath crosses the area from north to 
south from 200 m to a high of 500 m. It is 5 km to the nearest village and 3 km 
to the nearest defended village. One Insurgent pickup point is on the northern 
border. Four pickup points and one supply source are reported between 3 and 
3.5 km to the northeast. These are centrally located between Areas 4, 5, and 
9. One pickup point and one supply source are 5 and 6 km northeast, respec- 
tively. 



(gf Area 5 

Approximately TO sq km. 

Three footpaths climb over the mountains to a height of 520 m. Three 
perennial streams flow north from an elevation of 400 m. Three plateaus, 200 
to 100 m by 428, 522, and 641 m, respectively, allow for 360-deg protective 
visibility. Paddy is 1.5 km north. The slopes are grade 2. The nearest 0910 
village is just outside the area on the east and Ban Phon Turn is 6 km to the 
northeast. Tnere are three pickup points, two in the east and one in the south- 
west. See Area 4 for those adjacent to the eastern border. 



(sf Area 6 

Approximately 9 sq km. 

The paddy source is 6 km south of the area. The slopes are grade 2 and 
3. Five perennial streams flow south from high points of 500 m. One footpath 
crosses the area north- south along a ridge 500 m high. Ban Kaeng is 10.5 km 
northeast across slopes of grade 2 and 3. The nearest defended village built 
on the same type of slopes, is 5.1 km south. There are three or more escarp- 
ments in the area. The nearest village is Bau Kham Noh Kok, 3 km to the 
northwest. This village is located in Area 31. The defended village is 4.5 km 
to the south. There were no reports of insurgent pickup points or supply 
sources in the immediate vicinity. Those reported for Areas 4 and 5 are be- 
tween 4 and 9 km to the north. 




Area 7 


Approximately 4 sq km. 

Half the area consists of a high plateau. Two perennial streams, one on 
the eastern border and one on the western border, flow south from 400 m. Two 
plateaus, stretching 4.5 km between the streams, are faced with escarpments. 
The slopes are grade 2 and 3 throughout 50 percent of the area. The closest 
nondefended village is 12.4 km northeast. The nearest 0910 village is 2.2 km 
south. The paddy area is 2 km south. There is no reported activity within 
8 km of this area. 
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(Sy& Area 8 

Approximately 6 sq km. 

The area Is dominated by two small plateaus, 100 by 2S0 m and 460 by 
508 m, respectively. The eastern border may have escarpments on the grade 
2 and 3 slopes. Three footpaths, one along a perennial stream flowing north, 
rise from a plain 190 to 400 m. Faddy is located 2 km north. The nearest 
village is 3.5 km north; the 0910 village is 6.5 km east. Two pickup points 
and one supply source were reported between 4 and 8 km from the area in a 
northeast direction. One supply source is located 5 km northwest of the area. 

(O’) fpf Area 9 

Approximately 5 sq km. 

This area is traversed by two cart tracks and five footpaths that serve 
the two villages on the northern border. One perennial stream flows northeast 
from 170-150 m into the Huai Nam Kam. The area is a flat plain. Paddy pro* 
duction is beginning south of the villages. A defended village is on the northern 
border. The area north of the villages is 100 percent paddy. One pickup point 
and two supply sources are within the area. 

( y') j (8J Area 10 

Approximately 17 sq km. 

The area has two intermittent streams in the northeast quarter. Paddy 
covers 50 percent of the flat plain. Three villages to the east and south are 
4 km away. The nearest defended village is 8 km south. Twelve or more foot- 
paths and four cart tracks wind throughout the terrain in a north- south direc- 
tion. One pickup point is reported in the area and a supply source is 6 km to 
the southwest. 

{0 ) Area 11 

Approximately 15 sq km. 

Two intermittent streams supply water for the paddy that covers SO per* 
cent of this area. The area has six or more footpaths and cart tracks connect- 
ing two villages in the area. The area is a flat plain, reaching an elevation of 
ISO-180 m. This area is reported to be a source of supplies for the insurgents. 
A cluster of 0910 villages is 4 km north. One pickup point was reported 5 km 
to the southwest. 

(0) Area 12 

Approximately 4 sq km. 

The area is 160 to 170 m in elevation, through which one Intermittent stream 
flows south. Paddy is sparse, but there is good paddy 1 km south. The nearest 
village is 4 km to the south, and three defended villages are the same distance 
to the northeast. One supply source was reported 3 km north. 

Area 13 

Approximately 12 sq km. 


The elevation of this area Is 170 to 179 m. It contains 25 percent paddy 
and is fed by three Intermittent streams flowing south. Two perennial ponds 
are situated along a perennial stream 5 km to the southwest. The nearest vil- 
lage Is 5 km to the west and a defended village is 8 km to the east. The area 
is situated on an Amphoe boundary. One supply source is in the northwest 
comer. 

Area 14 

Approximately 5 sq km. 

Two footpaths run north- south through sparse paddy. One Intermittent 
stream flows south from an elevation of 170 m. The area is situated between 
two villages 4 km to the east and west. One perennial pond is 2.25 km to the 
east. Paddy covers only 5 percent of the area, but there is good paddy 1 km 
to the scwtheast. The nearest 0910 village ts 8.5 kra northeast. The supply 
source was reported 4.5 km to the northwest. 

jgf Area 15 

Approximately 1 1 sq km. 

One perennial river, Nam Bang, is in the northern section and flows south 
from an elevation of 156 m. Three intermittent streams flow south. These 
streams aid irrigation of the 60 percent paddy in the south. The area contains 
one village in the couth and one 0910 village inside the northern border. Large 
villages to the east and south are connected by cart tracks and footpaths. One 
supply source and one storage area are reported 6 to 6.5 km northwest in 
Area 43. 

(jsf Area VS 

————— 

Approximately 1.4 sq km. 

One small village is surrounded by 80 percent paddy that is fed by the Huai 
Nam Kam, flowing at an elevation of 145 m. One perennial pond, 100 by 1 km, 
is on the western border. Two cart tracks and one footpath connect the area to 
a village 1 km south. The nearest 0910 village is 6 km south. One pickup point 
was reported in the area and one supply source was reported 4 km southwest. 

Area 17 

Approximately 2.5 sq km. 

Three perennial streams flow south from an elevation of 250 m. There 
are no footpaths in the area. There is paddy near the area to the southeast. 

The nearest village is 6 km east and the nearest dei ended vutage is 2.0 km 
southeast. Two supply sources were reported within 3.5 km to the southeast. 

'jrf) Area 18 

Approximately 3 sq km. 

The area is 50 percent paddy. Two villages lie within the area in the 
north and east. Two perennial streams flow east from 190-m elevation. Two 
Intermittent ponds, each 200 by 300 m, are 2 km east of this area. One road 
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and five footpaths link the area to villages outside. One defended village Is also 
located within the area. The area Is used by the Insurgents as a source of sup- 
plies and as a pickup area. 

(y Y 8 ^ Area 19 

Approximately 2.5 sq km. 

The area is a waterless plain at an elevation of 190 m. One perennial 
stream is 2 km north and one intermittent stream is 1.5 km south. Paddy 
covers only 10 percent of the area. One footpath and one cart track link the 
closest villages to the area. The nearest village and defended villages are 
3 km north and 3.5 km northwest, respectively. The closest pickup point was 
reported 6 km southwest. 

/J) (ST Area 20 

Approximately 2 sq km. 

One perennial stream, touching the northwest border, flows from an ele- 
vation of 200 m in a southerly direction. An intermittent stream on the eastern 
border flows east from 190- m elevation. The area contains 10 percent paddy 
in the north. A defended village is 3 km east. One footpath connects the area 
to an 0910 village 3 km to the south. One pickup point was reported 4 km south. 

Area 21 

Approximately 1.5 sq km. 

Two cart tracks and three footpaths lead to a streamless plain at an ele- 
vation of 170 m. An intermittent stream lies 1.5 km east and the Bang Sai 
River is 3 km south. There is one 0910 village in the area. The nearest non- 
defended village is 5.5 km northwest in Area 20. One pickup point was reported 
2.5 km west. 

(o)& Area 22 

Approximately 2.5 sq km. 

In the northern section one perennial stream flows south from an eleva- 
tion of 400 m. Just outside the eastern border, a perennial stream also flows 
soutn. The slopes in this area are grade 2. The nearest village is 12.5 km 
north and the nearest 0910 village is 11 km southeast. No paths are indicated 
on the map. The storage point in Area 31 is 45 km north of this area. 



Approximately 1.5 sq km. 

The Bang Sai River flows through half the length of the area, is joined by 
two perennial streams, and then flows south. Two footpaths at 180 m run 
north-west and north-south. There is paddy 4 km southeast. The nearest vil- 
lage is 16 km north through 400- to 500- m heights or 22 km to the southeast 
over the river plain. There is one 0910 village within the area. The nearest 
activity reported is 9.5 km northwest of the area. 




J (8f Area 24 

Approximately l.S sq km. 

Two 300* to 400- m escarpments run on both sides of two perennial streams 
flowing to the Huai Bang Sal River 2. 5 km north. The slopes are grade 2 and 
3. No footpaths are apparent In this area. There Is paddy 3 km east of the 
area. One perennial stream 1.5 km to the west flows north. The nearest non- 
defended village Is 19.5 km southeast and the 0910 village Is 7.5 km northwest. 
The nearest reported activity is 13 km northwest of the area. 


(y>' 


Area 25 


Approximately 1 sq km. 

There are no streams or footpaths in the area. Slopes of grade 2 and 3 
reach an elevation of 534 m. The nearest paddy is 3.5 km east at an elevation 
of 180 m. It is 9.5 km east to the nearest village and 4 km north to the closest 
0910 village. There are perennial streams 1 km west, 1.5 km north, 2.5 kra 
northeast, and 2 km southeast. The nearest pickup point is 10 km to the east 
near Area 21. 


(0\ <*) Area 26 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

The Bang Sai River flows southeast through 30 percent paddy at an eleva- 
tion of 180 m. One perennial stream flows east to the r*/er. Two footpaths 
follow the river. One heads south over the heights at 240 m and on to paddy at 

3.5 km. The nearest village is 8.5 km east. One defended village is 0.5 km 
south and one 1.5 km northwest. There are a few grade 2 slopes. There is 
nothing reported in the area 7.5 km east to the pickup point. 

(S) (Sf Area 2? 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream starts at 360 m and flows south, protected by grade 
2 and 3 slopes and escarpments to the northeast and west. One footpath touches 
the northeast border at 500 m. The nearest village is connected by this path 
5 km north. The closest defended village is 5.5 km to the south. There is a 
small amount of paddy 3.5 km south. There is no activity reported 6 km north- 
west to pickup point. 

f\j\ J&\ Area 28 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

The slopes are grade 2 at 200 m over all this area. There are no foot- 
paths. One perennial stream is 0.5 km east, and there is paddy 0.75 km north- 
east at 170- m elevation. The nearest storage area is located 4.5 km northwest. 
The nearest village is located 4 km northwest and the nearest 0910 village is 

5.5 km from the area. 


li)* 


Area 29 

Approximately 1 sq km. 


PI 


The elevation In this area Is 190 m. n is seated between two perenntal 
streams flowing north. One footpath connects to a vtUage 1 km north. The 
footpath also connects Area 1 and Area 27. The paddy is sparse throughout 
the area. A defended village Is 5 km north. Three pickup points and three 
supply sources are reported within 6 km of the area. 


Area 30 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

This area is 20 percent paddy plain at an elevation of 170 m. There is 
one sparse kilometer of paddy 0.5 km east. The nearest water is a perennial 
stream 0.75 km west. Three footpaths hit the fringe on the south, east, and 
northeast. The nearest village, whi.h contains 2 sq km of paddy, is 3 km south: 
an 0910 village is also 3 km south. 



jfSf Area 31 

Approximately ! sq km. 

The slopes in the area are grades 1 and 2 at 300- to 350- m elevation. 
Two perennial streams flow south through small villages. One footpath is 1.5 
km northeast. A defended village is 7.5 km northeast along a cart track into 
town. The nearest paddy is 6 km northeast. One pickup point ><.2km away 
in Area 5. 


'v/jjfsT Area 32 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

The area is on a high plateau at an elevation of 500 to 520 m. Fifty per- 
cent of the area is obscured by cloud cover. No footpaths are apparent in the 
visible portion of the area. Two perennial streams 3.5 km north and northeast 
run north from 350- m elevation. Paddy is 7 km to the north. The nearest vil- 
lage is 85 km northeast and the nearest defended village is 11 km east. A 
storage point was reported in the area. 


Area 33 

' Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream 0.5 km east flows northeast from 300-m elevation. 
The slopes are grade 2 at 340 to 400 m throughout the area. The nearest paddy 
is 2.75 km northeast at 190-m elevation. Two villages 5 km northeast have 
footpaths to the bottom of foothills. A defended village is 10 km northeast. A 
supply source is 3.5 km to the northeast. 


Area 34 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream flows through the area at 260- m elevation heading 
north. Grade 2 slopes extend down to the plain at 190-m elevation. The nearest 
paddy is 2.5 km east and the nearest village is 4 km east. A defended village 
is 10 km east. A supply source is 2.5 km east (the same source reported for 
Area 33). 
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Area 35 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

Hie area consists of a flat plain with 50 percent paddy at 180-m elevation. 
One perennial stream flows north. Footpaths lead to several towns. Route 223 
is 4.4 km north via footpath and cart track. Foothills are 1.5 km south. The 
nearest village is 2 km north. A defended village is 10 km east. Two supply 
sources are reported Just west of this area. 

Area 36 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

An intermittent, stream borders on the east. A flat plain consisting of 
50 percent paddy is at 170- m elevation. Two intermittent ponds are 1 km to 
the east and southwest. A perennial pond, 200 by 700 m, is 3 km to the east. 
Route 223 is 1 km north. The nearest village is 1.5 km northwest and the 
nearest 0910 village is 7 km southeast. 

Ar * a 37 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

An intermittent stream flows south through the center of the area. One 
perennial stream is 1 km west. Paddy covers 50 percent of the area. There 
are two villages in the area, but it is 7.5 km to a defended village. Three foot- 
paths lead to a village 2.5 km south and northeast. An insurgent pickup point 
was reported 4 km northeast of the area. 

(.'>)<*' Area 38 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

Ban Nong Sang borders on Nong Sang Lake on the west. Paddy is plentiful 
at an elevation of 150 m. The village in the area is connected to others outside 
by four cart tracks. A defended village is 3.5 km south of the area. Two sup- 
ply sources were reported within the area. 

(0) iPT Area 39 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream flows through the center of the area at 140- m ele- 
vation. One perennial pond touches the eastern border. Hie area itself con- 
tains only 10 percent paddy, but is surrounded by paddy. A cart track and foot- 
path pass 1 km to the south and west. The nearest village is 1 km southwest. 

A defended village is 9 km south. One supply source is reported 4.2 km west 
of the area. 

Area 40 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream flows south at 140- m elevation. Nam Bang River 
is 0.5 km southeast. The area is a flat plain with 10 percent paddy. Paddy 
surrounds the area. There are no footpaths in the area. The nearest village 




Is 0.75 km west. A defended village Is 10.5 km southwest. A supply source Is 
reported 5 km to the southeast (t ie same source reported in Area 39). 



Area 41 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

Tlie area includes part of Ban Phra Song and is connected by three cart 
tracks and one footpath going north and south to villages outside the area. A 
village borders on Nam Bang River. There is paddy throughout the area. The 
nearest 0910 village is 8.5 knj north. The same supply source reported in 
Area 39 is 6.5 km southwest of the area. 



Area 42 

Approximately 1 sq km. 


Tbe Nam Bang River cuts through the southwest corner of the area. One 
intermittent stream flows south into the Nam Bang. The area consists of 50 
percent paddy at 140-m altitude. There are no footpaths. The nearest village 
is 0.5 km east. A planned defended village is 5.5 km northeast. The nearest 
reported activity is a sipply source 8 km northwest in Area 43. 


(8f Area 43 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

The nearest water to this area is the Nam Bang River 1.5 km east. The 
area is a flat plain with 10 percent paddy at an altitude of 150 m. No footpaths 
are in the area. The nearest 0910 village is 1 km north. The closest non- 
defended village is 6 km southeast. One supply source is 2.5 km to the north- 
east. 


Area 44 

Approximately 4 sq km. 

Five intermittent streams flow northwest from an elevation of 300 to 
400 m and empty into the Huai Tham, a perennial stream. Slopes are grade 2 
except in the northwest sector, which is flat plain at 190- m elevation. The 
plain supports only sparse paddy, but plentiful paddy starts at the northwest 
border. There are no footpaths. The nearest village is 5 km northwest and 
the nearest defended village is 11.5 km east. A supply source is reported 6.5 
km to the noithwest. 

to*? Area 45 

Approximately 2 sq km. 

The flat plain supports 40 percent paddy at 180-m elevation. The paddy 
is plentiful just outside the area to the northeast and northwest. One intermit- 
tent pond, 100 by 100 m, is located in the center of the area and one perennial 
stream flows north inside the west border. Two cart tracks run north to the 
village and south to footpaths going over the hills. Two pickup points are re- 
ported 3 km to the northwest. The same supply source for Area 44 is 4.5 km 
northeast of this area. The nearest village is 1.5 km north a»l the nearest 
0910 village is 17 km east. 
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jpf Area 46 


Approximately 1 sq km. 

One Intermittent stream flows northwest and supports 5 percent paddy on 
flat plain at 180- to ISO-m elevation. Hie slopes are grade 1. Hie nearest 
village Is 3 km northwest. This village has abundant paddy. Hie nearest 0910 
village Is 12.5 km east A supply source Is 3.5 km northwest of the area. 


Area 47 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

There are no streams In the area. An Intermittent stream 1 km south 
flows northwest at 360-m elevation. The slopes in the area are grade 1 and 
2 at 300- m elevation. Good paddy is located 3.4 km southwest. The nearest 
village i3 6 km west and the nearest 0910 village is 10 km east. The supply 
source located 6 km northwest is the same reported in previous areas. 



Area 48 


Approximately 1 sq km. 

The elevation of the area is 200 to 300 m with grade 1 and 2 slopes. The 
nearest intermittent streams are 7.5 km northwest of the border and 1 km 
northeast of the border. A footpath 1 km north runs into cart tracks 1.4 km 
northeast from the area’s center. The nearest village is 4.4 km northwest. A 
defended village is 9 km east. Paddy is located 2 km northeast. One supply 
source Is 7.5 km west of this area and one is 4.5 km northwest. 



Area 49 


Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

The area is I.at plain at an elevation of 190 to 200 m. An intermittent 
stream is 0.40 km from ti.e south border. A cart track is 1.8 km northwest 
and paddy is 0.75 km northwest. The nearest town is 1.5 km north and the 
nearest 0910 village is 11.8 km southeast. A supply source is 1.5 km north- 
west of the area. 



(8f Area 50 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

One intermittent stream flowing north touches the west border. Another 
Intermittent stream is 0.70 km southeast and flows northeast. A cart track 
and one footpath in the northern half of the area tie the area to the nearest vil- 
lage 2 km northeast. There is a flat plain at 170- m elevation with 15 percent 
paddy. There is good paddy 0.70 km southeast. One perennial pond, 100 by 
100 m, is in the center of the area. Route 223 is 2.5 km northeast. A defended 
village is 3.5 km east. Hie same supply source is 5 km southwest of the area. 


(y) JPf' Area 51 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream flows northwest from 340- m elevation. The center 
of the area is protected by escarpments 0.70 km to the east and west at 500-m 
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elevation. The slopes are grade 2. The nearest paSdy Is 4.7 km northwest 
over the escarpments. There are no footpaths in the area. The Amphoe bound- 
ary is 2.5 km southeast. The nearest target village is 7.5 km northeast and 
one 0910 village is 8.5 km northeast. A storage area is 5.5 km southeast in 
Area 32 and one supply source is 6.2 km northeast. 

I)) (S ) Area 52 

- Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

One intermittent stream, inside the eastern border, flows north from 
380- m elevation. The slopes are grade 2 at an altitude of 360 to 400 m. Paddy 
is located 3 km north. One footpath touches the western border. The nearest 
village is 3.5 km southwest. It is 14.2 km southwest to the nearest 0910 village. 
A pickup point is 2.5 km southwest. 

Area 53 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

From an elevation of 320 m, one intermittent stream flows northeast. 

Grade 1 and 2 slopes lead to a high plateau at an elevation of 343 m. The 
nearest paddy is 1.25 km north. One footpath 1.5 km to the northeast runs to 
a village 2.5 km southeast of the area. The nearest 0910 village is 10.5 km 
southwest. An Amphoe boundary lies 2 km south. The same point reported in 
Area 52 is 2.75 km east of the area. 

Area 54 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

The nearest perennial stream is 0.80 km south of the area at an elevation 
of 200 m. Grade 1, 2, and 3 slopes reach to a high of 300 m. A footpath is 

0. 75 km southeast. The Amphoe boundary runs east- west through the center 

of the area. There is paddy 1.1 km to the southwest. The nearest town is 1.5 km 
southeast. The nearest defended village is 10.25 km southeast. The same 
pickup point reported in Area 52 is 2.4 km northeast of this area. 

Area 55 

Approximately 1 sq km. 

One perennial stream touches the southeast border point. Slopes of grade 

1, 2, and 3 with escarpments reach a high point of 426 m. A patch of paddy, 

200 by 200 m, is along a stream and there is good paddy 1.4 km north along the 
same winding stream, the Huoi Bang Soi Noi. One footpath is 1.2 km to the 
northeast in a flat river valley at an elevation of 190 m. The nearest village 

is 4 km southeast. A defc. telcv ‘fill z~ is 10.4 km southwest. The Amphoe 
boundary is 1.2 km north. The same pickup point reported in Area 52 is 4.5 km 
southeast of the area. 



Area 56 

Approximately 1.2 sq km. 

One perennial stream flows south. There Is one village with sparse paddy. 


.# 
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One footpath goes through the area. Slopes are grade 2, reaching a high of 220 m. 
An 0910 village is 10.25 km southwest. H is 8.5 km to the storage area reported 
In Area 32. ft is 8 km northeast to the pickup point mentioned in Area 52. 

AA-W" Area 57 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

One perennial stream Is 1.1 km east and another is 1.2 km west of the 
area. Die nearest paddy is 2.5 km southwest. Slopes are grade 2 and 3 with 
a high of 420 m. There is a footpath 90 km northwest of the area over an es- 
carpment. The nearest village is 2.8 km southwest, and the nearest 0910 vil- 
lage is 9.3 km southeast. It is 6 km northeast to the same supply source re- 
ported in Areas 56 and 58 and northwest to the pickup point reported in Area 52. 

Area 58 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

Two intermittent streams join in the area and *low east at 320- m elevation. 
The area has no footpaths. The Amphoe boundary is 1.5 km southwest. Paddy 
is 3 km southwest in the adjacent Amphoe : The slope grade is 1. The nearest 
village is 6.5 km southwest, and the nearest 0910 village is 3 km southeast. It 
is 10.5 km to the nearest supply source. 

(il)^ Area 59 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

An intermittent stream is 0.80 km from the southeast border. Slopes are 
grade 1 at 280- to 300- m elevation. Paddy is sparse in the northern sector. 

There are no footpaths. The area is 4.8 km north of the Amphoe boundary. 

One village is within the area and an 0910 village lies 5.5 km southeast. It is 
7.5 km northeast to the nearest supply source (reported in Area 58). 

Area 60 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

The area is a flat plain at elevation of 200 m. One intermittent stream 
flows east, and one perennial stream 1.5 km south flows east. Paddy is 0.60 
km to the northeast. There are no foctpaths, but one cart track passes the area 
1.1 km to the east. This cart track leads to the nearest village, 2.25 km north. 

It is 13.25 km to the nearest 0910 village. It is 1.75 km south to the nearest 
supply source (reported in Area 58). 

^(Sf Area 61 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

Hie area consists of a flat plain with four intermittent streams feeding 
90 percent paddy at 190- m elevation. A village touches the southern border. 
Another village is 1.75 km east. The nearest 0910 village is 16.25 km south. 

One footpath passes through the area. One pickup point is on the southern 
border. There are also two pickup points 2 km to the east. 
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Area 62 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 


T1»e area is a flat plain that contains 40 percent paddy at 180- m elevation. 
a mu track Ouches the southern boundary. The Huai Nam Phung River passes 
0.80 km to the east. This area is in the center of the town complex. The near- 
est village is 1.25 km east. Two 0910 villages are 18 km south and 18 km east 
respectively. One pickup point is 1.75 km northwest. ' 


M (8f Area 63 

Approximately 0.5 sq km. 

The area is a flat plain that has sparse paddy at an elevation of 180 m. 
Paddy is abundant 0.5 km east and 1.25 km southeast. One intermittent pond 
is 0.70 km east and a river is 2.5 km east. The nearest town and 0910 village 
are 1.4 km and 19 km east, respectively. One supply source is 2.3 km north- 
west of the area, and another is 2.7 km northwest. A third source is 8.5 km 
to the northeast. 


ANALYSIS OF SIX BASE AND CAMP AREAS BASED ON 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


(U) Area 1 

The forest is moderately dense except for many small man-made clear- 
ings and spaise, steeper mountain sides. Footpaths or logging tracks leave 
the clearings, but they are only faintly discernible through the canopy. One 
footpath, north- south, is well defined insiJi he eastern border. What appear 
to be houses and signs of human habitation can be seer, in several sranll clear- 
ings about 1 km north of coordinate 395615. Two perennial streams would en- 
sure upland crops, but the aerial photos show no evidence of cultivation. The 
area, with its tree- covered mountains and escarpments, offers excellent con- 
cealment for training facilities. The cleared patches are adequate for helicopter 
pads and seem to contain only low shrubs. 

(U) Area 2 

The forest is moderately dense except in the central and northeast sections, 
where it is sparse with much exposed bedrock. There are a few cleared areas, 
but logging trails and footpaths are not discernible. One perennial stream cuts 
through the western section, but no cultivation Is visible. Even in the sections 
of sparse vegetation the growth appears tall enough to provide good horizontal 
protection, except in the completely shrubless portions; these do not appear to 
be extensively used since no tracks are evident. Helicopters could, of course, 
find landing zones in these shrubless sections and in a few clearings. One 
perennial stream, northeast of an escarpment 1 km from the eastern border, 
starts its flow northeast to the plains. The area contains slope grades from* 
flat to escarpment, but the high plateau is mostly rolling hills. 
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(U) Area 3 

The forest ts dense, with many man-made clearings and a few weathered 
heights where the bedrock is exposed. Two perennial streams join and flow 
north. There are many clearings 200 m on both sides of the fork. Sparse 
cultivation at 220-m elevation in some clearings does not appear to be paddy. 
Paddy starts 1 km northeast and northwest of the fork. Area 3 is 50 percent 
cloud* and shadow-obscured and therefore the footpath indicated on the AMS 
map is not visible. Helicopters could land only in the valley clearings or pos- 
sibly in clearings on the hilltops 1 km south of the fork. The canopy offers 
excellent cover throughout the area, but houses are visible in the vicinity of 
the fork of the streams. 

(U) Area 4 

The forest is very dense in the southern 75 percent of the area, except 
for the weathered mountains along the western border. There are very few 
clearings in this portion of the area. One well-defined footpath runs north- 
south inside the eastern border. Two perennial streams provide for sparse 
paddy and other crops in the northern 25 percent of the area. In this portion 
many footpaths link the cultivated fields and head north to villages 4 km away. 
The canopy is thick enough throughout the rest of the area to prevent aerial 
detection of human presence. 

(U) Area 5 

The forest is dense except for man-made clearings and the tops of the 
weathered mountains, which are coveied with sparse shrubs. Three perennial 
streams start at about 400-m elevation and flow north. Helicopters could land 
on the sparse mountaintops and in the clearings, particularly in the paddy in 
the northeast. The area has four footpaths, three more than the AMS map in- 
dicates. The canopy is thick enough to offer good concealment, and the area 
is far enough from villages to be able to contain training camps. 

(U) Area 6 

The forest is dense, providing good cover throughout the area. The 
northwest, about 25 percent of the area, is cultivated along two perennial 
streams. The clearings are clean and would be excellent helicopter landing 
zones. There is one footpath inside the eastern border. The area is moun- 
tainous, particularly the eastern half, which contains several escarpments. 

The area is isolated and would be excellent for training camps. The cultivated 
clearings in the northwest are connected with discernible footpaths where the 
canopy is less thick. A few houses are visible along the tree line in some 
clearings. 
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Appendix O 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF THAILAND AND EXTERNAL SUPPORT 


SUMMARY 
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veniences At tS same time lI J llt . ratton routes * sanctuaries and other con- 
in the Northeast ’ V,etnamese refugees assist the Thai insurgents 


history 


\ • 

^ Chine^-v 16 ortgl ' ! _ of V* e CPT dates back to 1926, when the predominantly 
Chinese ‘Hanyang (South Seas) Communist Group* was founded in sTnSSre 

“• W3S Under *• *"*« ^tro! of the Chinese Communist PaS^ which 
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in turn was subordinate to the Far Eastern Bureau of the Comintern. For Its 
activities in Thailand the Nanyang Communist Group established a “Slam Spe- 
cial Committee* * in 1928; the members were largely Chinese. 

(S) Hie communists in Thailand, with the exception of a brief period be- 
tween 1946 and 1952, suffered varying degrees of repression at the hands of 
the Thai authorities and have always operated on a covert basis. Arrests took 
place in 1928 and 1929, and among those arrested were Chinese Communists 
who, some two decades later, attained important positions in the Chinese Com- 
munist government and party.*** By July 1929 the Siam Special Committee 
claimed to have established a party, a communist youth organization, and a 
Siamese ‘General Labor Union* with a membership of 1000 despite actions 
taken by the Thai government. In June 1930, when the Nanyang Communist 
Group was dissolved, the Siam Special Committee was put under the direction 
of the newly founded Communist Party of Malaya. By 1933 communism was 
outlawed in Thailand, an act that remained in force until 1946. Before WWI1 
the communists were at no time a significant force in Thailand and had little 
influence among the Thai population. Their activities were confined largely 
to Chinese labor circles in Bangkok and to the Chinese communities of the 
South Thailand provinces near the Malay border. Between 1933 and 1939, party 
membership dwindled to as low as 25 at one time. In fact, communist activities 
were so dormant that the present-day CPT gives its formal date of foundation 
and first national congress as 1942. The first meeting of the Party Representa- 
tive Assembly (PRA) was convened and the CPT was officially founded on 1 Dec 42. 

(U) Even during WWII, despite a communist- controlled anti- Japanese re- 
sistance movement in South Thailand and established relations with the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya, the That Communists played a rather insignificant re- 
sistance role. 

0 ) w The postwar liberal regime of Pridi Panomyong allowed the CPT to 
. become increasingly active. Despite a bill that was passed in 1946 to repeal 
the 1933 anticommunist laws, the CPT continued to keep the vital elements 
underground. t»F a communist-directed ‘Bangkok Labor Union* was legally 
registered in the same year. In April 1947 the Bangkok Labor Union established 
the General Labor Union of Siam, also known as the Central Labor Union, as a 
federation of trade unions. In January 1949 the Central Labor Union became 
affiliated with the World Federation of Trade Unions. The CPT published its 
own newspaper, and procommunist influence was widespread in the national 
, press. The CPT also claims to have held its second congress in March 1952. 

IM November 1952 anticommunist measures that had been promulgated 

/earlier by the Phibul Songgram regime were put into effect. The waves of ar- 
rests that the Thai police continued well into 1954 severely hampered the CPT. 
From 1952 to 1957 there were few overt indications that the CPT was in ex- 
istence. However, the covert movement continued and many of the top members 
of the CPT were sent to Communist China for training during the early 1950’s.* 


* For example, Wu Chlh Chih, who was probably arrested in 1929 and jailed in 

Thailand until *938, when he returned to China, became a senior official of the Commission 
for Overseas Chinese Affairs after WWII. 

tin 1946 an M.P., Prase rt Sabsunthorn, who claimed to be a communist, in- 
troduced a bill to repeal the 1933 act prohibiting communist activity. Chu Shou Lien, who 
returned from China, was a senior official of the underground party, possibly Secretary- 
General, until about 19S2. 


/2b 


i Between 1956 **** 1958 » »» t*»e That Government relaxed some of the 
political restrictions, there was a resurgence of vocal procommunist sentiment 
in the p rnd among some of the trade unions and new political parties 
This short resurgence was quickly stamped out when Marshal Sarit took con- 
trol of the government in October 1958. Existing political parties were declared 
\i lie gal and the trade unions were dissolved. 

\0\ {gf Since 1958 there have been many arrests of subversive elements. 

V^or example, between May and August 1961 four separate series of arrests 
took place in Northeast Thailand. Interrogation revealed that the subversives 
were propagating the view that the Northeast Thai provinces were Lao* populated 

and should be united with Laos. These activities do not appear to be controlled 
by the CPT. 

(^) (fif EXirlng the early 1960’s, as Communist China and North Vietnam tn- 

V "eased their activities in Southeast Asia, the CPT was revitalized. By 1961 

the CPT had regained sufficient momentum to convene the third session of the 
PRA, which was held across the river from Bangkok in Thon Burl. It was at 
this assembly that the foundations for the present subversive campaign in 
Thailand were laid. 4 * 

f U ) Judging from the preceding paragraphs, it appears that up to 1961 

the CPT constituted little or no threat to the Thai government. However, with 
the active support of China and North Vietnam, the CPT could develop into a 
force of great concern to Bangkok. 1 


PARTY STRUCTURE 


( Jjfif Three PRAs have been held since the CPT was founded in 1942. At 
Hhe PRA, policies and regulations of the CPT were set and the Central Com- 
mittee members elected. The Political Bureau, elected by the Central Com- 
mittee, is the highest level of CPT leadership; it controls the policy and ad- 
ministration of the party. Current membership of the CPT is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000, and some members have been trained in China. The number of 
hard-core communists is considered to be small. The CPT, however, has been 

successful in expanding its activities in the rural areas, especially in Northeast 
Thailand. 

' ^ ) iPT The general hierarchy of the CPT is shown in Fig. Dl.^ In addition 

' — 1° structure, there are subunits for factories and communities that cannot 

be classified according to region, province, district, or Tambon. Geographicallv 
the CPT is organized into four regions; Central, North, South, and Northeast. ’ 

Party Representative Assembly 

C-_ regulations call for a PRA to be held every 5 years. The regu- 

lation has not been followed, however, because of the opposition and generally 
unfavorable conditions the CPT has to face. As an underground operation, the 
CPT s Central Committee must give careful consideration as to when an as- 
sembly is to be held and the number and level of personnel to invite. Conse- 
quently, the assembly has only been held three times since the founding of the 
CPT in 1942. 
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^ )y(C) Hie ftrst PRA was held on 1 Dec 42. Hie CPT was a composite of 
Chinese^yietnamese, and Thais. Only four Thais from the Northeast attended. 

( jj ) jfCfThe second PRA was held in 1952. Most of the present members of 
the Central Committee and the Political Bureau were selected at this assembly. 
( 0 ) m Hie third PRA, held in 1961 in Thon Burl, had the highest attendance. 
By decision of the Central Committee, representatives of the district commit- 
tees and above were permitted to attend this PRA. 


Central Committee 

) XCf The Central Committee is elected at the PRA. Its number depends on 
the total number of party members. At the third PRA, about 30 Central Com- 
mittee members, including four female members, were elected. The chairman 
and the secretary- general of the Central Committee were then elected by its 
members. Subsequently, the members of the Political Bureau were elected. 
Usually, the chairman and the secretary of the Central Committee are made 
chairman and secretary of the Political Bureau. 

Political Bureau 

ft/) (£) The Political Bureau is the governing body of the CPT. It controls 
policy and all administrative operations of the party. About 7 members of the 
Political Bureau were elected during the first PRA (1942), about 9 at the sec- 
ond PRA (1952), and 11 at the third (1961). 

Regional Branches of the Central Committee 

) l&f Hie next administrative level of the CPT is apparently based on the 
traditional concept of four major geographical regions in Thailand: Central, 
South, North, and Northeast. In February 1967, Central Committee branches 
were reported in all four regions. 

Provincial Committees 


f VJ ) tyZ) In theory the provincial committees are organized on the basis of 
provincial boundaries. In practice, however, they are organized according to 
the numoer of members available in a given area. By CPT regulations, mem- 
bers of these committees are to be elected by a provincial representative as- 
sembly, but in actuality they are appointed by the Central Committee. The 
operations are conducted either directly by the Central Committee or through 
the branches of the Central Committee. The CPT regulations also call for a 
committee at any level to have one member from the next-higher committee. 
The number ol members of such a committee is not fixed; it depends on the 
amount and demand of work. 


District, City, and Tambon Committees 


f0) (Cf The district, city, and Tambon committees have the same general 
organizational structure as the provincial committees. Members are appointed 
by the higher level,and boundaries of operation depend on the size of member- 
ship and demand of work. Usually such a committee comes under the direction 
of the next-higher level committee, t.e., the provincial committee. This, however, 




is not always the case if new or critical operations are involved. For example, 
armed units organized by the CPT in the Northeast have liaison with the region 
central committee or even the Political Bureau itself. 4 " 7 

Party Chapters (Unit Committees) 

f V) U2) The unit committees are important to the CPT because they repre- 
sent xhe masses. In any factory, village, or group where there is a party mem- 
bership of more than seven members, a unit is formed. These committees 
have from 3 to 11 members and are headed by a chairman of the unit’s com- 
mittee assembly. Committees of this category are at present appointed from 
above. 

Party Cells 

(0) pzf The party cells, with membership of 3 to 7, are under the direct con- 
trol of party chapters. 

Foreign Influence in the Party Structure 

( The CPT structure has a high degree of foreign influence and support. 

\A number of high-level CPT leaders are almost permanently stationed in Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam (see Fig. Dl). It is reported that currently 
four or five Central Committee members and one or two Political Bureau mem- 
bers are stationed in China, and three Central Committee members and one 
Political Bureau member are stationed in North Vietnam. 4 * These CPT mem- 
bers work closely with the Communist Chinese, and in Peking they meet weekly 
at the Foreign Language Institute. Such meetings are usually presided over by , 
the Chinese. Among the CPT members in China is Nit (Phongdapphet), alias 
Suri. As the official representative of the CPT to China, she is responsible 
for maintaining liaison with the Communist Parties and transmission of Chinese 
orders to the CPT, and she participates in the publication of the newspaper, 
Voice of the Thai Patriots .* 

y \ (Sf Table Dl shows the membership of the CPT Central Committee and 

_ 'the Political Bureau, and at all levels in the Northeast. 


OBJECTIVES IN NORTHEAST THAILAND 
General 

i At the PRA in 1961 the following guidelines for the extension of the 
CPT were established.* 

(a) Expand the work among the masses, especially among the farmers. 

(b) Accelerate conditions for armed struggle. 

(c) Expand work in the urban areas. 

(d) Expand propaganda activities by opposing the aggressive interven- 
tion of the Americans and the traitorous and dictatorial ways ct the Thai govern- 
ment. Also publicize th? poverty and hardship of the people. 

(e) Strengthen the party by recruiting young men and women from 
the workers, farmers, and other poor classes. 
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TABLE 01 

Mombof* of CPT Commifto#*, 1967 

. At % 


Noma 

Alioa 


C antral Committee 

Phickit Na Sukothai, Chairman 

Prapkan Vimaaak, To 

Phairal, pnraibly Secretary -General 

Song, Moppakun, Praeong Vongwiwal 

Tkaworn Vongauma, poanibly 

Lang Daeog, Uncle, Tkoog Chaman, Boontkam, Mur 

Se ere tarv -General 

Semanan 

Viral Angkhathaworn 
Virol Amphai 

Suan, V track Angatkaworn 

Niyom Kkamckaipkum 

Ckaroen, Tkae, Mai 

S. Ngob* 

Uikai Thiembcnlert, Pbong 


Sanit, Pkaibon 

Damri Ruanaaurkam^ 

Utkai, Ckin Buapranerl, Kujo 

i doit, . ' r ' 

Praait 

Ta-Khe-Croea-Eyed, Sib 

Sing 

V . Kii -n. ' *r- rn 

Be, Praait Siaupkon 

Ckamnan, Ckai. V it * Ckingcko, Chora, Vickai Vitya 

A nan 'oiati i. possibly in Ckina 
Sak Supkakaaem 

Ataance Pkonckan 

Prapkan Vattanakul. pooaibly 
in Ckina 

Tao (Turtle) 

Chom 

Mra. Nil Phongdappket. in Ckina 

Saurarn Sawiaaamram 

Sin Dcmrin c 

Sin Termlin 

Si Anothai 

Phavcm Chulanond. in Ckina 

Chan Udompraaert, Kkieng Sae Lim 

Mra Supkon A ngkka tkaworn 

Van 

Mra. Loan Vongauma 
Mek 

Political Bureau 

Pkickit Na Sukoikai 

See Central Committee 

Pkairat 

See Central Committee 

Viral Angkhathaworn 

See Central Cc*mn.ittee 

Tkaworn Vongauma 

See Central Committee 

Pkin Buaon 

See Central Committee 

Nivom kkamckaipkum 
l don Siauawan 

See Central Committee 

Damri Ruangautham 

See Central Committee 

Erb 

Sa Ngob 

See Central Committee 

Prepeponda 

Niyom Kkamckaipkum 

See Central Committee 

Sampkaa Phangpradii, Soulk 

Sampkong Pmangphadit 

Sa Ngob 
Aaani Polackai 

See Central Committee 

See Central Committee 

Nil Pkongdappet 
People, Laoa 

See Central Committee 
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TABLE 01 (contmwad) 




Norn# 

AliOt 


Organ! totiaa 

1 irat Angkhathaworn 

See Central Committee 

Phin Buaon, South 

See Central Committee 


Pinnace 

Crb 

See Central Committee 


United Front 

lirat Angkhathaworn 

Set- Central Committee 

Pha>om Chulanond 

Worker* 

Praait 

See Central Committee 


Nerfheeat Branch af Central Committaa 

Thaworn Rongnuma. overall leader See Central Committee 

Ni\om Khamrhaiphum 

See Central Committee 

lira! Angkhathaworn 

See Central Committee 

Sing 

See Central Committee 

Soakhuan Phichaikal 

Chuan 

Richai Camphanacharoen 

See Central Committee 

Praait 

See Central Committee 

Karat, Sisaket, Sarin, 

Uboa Province* (except Amaort Chomroen and Leeag Mak The District*) 

Richai l amphancharoen 

See Central Committee 

Sokea Hokhan, Nang Khoi, Udam, Khan Koan Mo ho Sorckhom, and pe**ib<y Rai Et and Laai Province*, 

Thaworn Rongnuma 

Se« Central Commitl* ** 

Mo Koa Di*trict, Nokhon Phonom Province; LaangNak Tho and A«*nee»chareon Districts, 


'Jben Province 

Rirat Angkhathaworn 

See Central Committee 


Phan Tam, Me Kaa, Nokhon Phonom Province 

Niyom Khamchaiphum 

See Central Committee 


Bon Nn $ei Yai District Cammittaa 

Rai Sukchai 
Prachuab Ruengrat 

Si 

Chai 

M. L. Pricha Harawat 

Riaut 

Ruang 

Tambon Ceawaittee*: (a) Pk» Kataf (b) Bon Mo Soi Poi (c) Bon Me Khom, La eng Mak Tho 

(a) Khamaing 

Singlo Poaawang 

Chai 

Richai Charoenrat 
Saw at Mahitva 

Sai Duangnet 

(b) Muk Khempen 

(c) Pan Keowmdt 

kaen 

Toi Nongkhaen 
Cha Chaltphan 
Sieng Prakorpsuk 

— * 


*Alno member of Central Regioral branch of C.entral Committee. 
^Alao member of Northern Regional branch of Central Committee. 
c Alao member of Southern Regional branch of Central Committee. 



(f) Expand the front work by bringing together patriots, democracy- 
lovers, and other individuals who can work together. 

( Fight revisionism and participate in international activities. 

V_ The Political Bureau was irade responsible for formulation of policies 
according to these guidelines. It was decided that the Political Bureau must 
meet at least once a year to review and evaluate the activities of the previous 
year and proofrun activities for the coming year. 

( V JPf T^ Northeast, a vulnerable region in Thailand, seems to be the area 
''Of the most extensive communist efforts. During the early 1960’s the Thai 
Exiles Association and its affiliates, Laos-based groups of Thai leftists, sup- 
ported subversive groups in the Northeast. Between 1961 and 1962 Thai se- 
curity services disrupted three major subversive networks in the Northeast 
and arrested some 400 persons on charges of communist activities. A primary 
objective of these three covert networks was the propagation of the following 
them***.* 

(a) The Northeastern Thai Provinces are Lao, not Thai, and should 
be returned to Laos. 

(b) The Sarit government neglects the Northeast and oppresses its 

people. 

(c) The leaders of the Bangkok government are the tools and lackeys 
of the V&, 

JP> At 4,131 time . I* 1 © Thai National Police estimated that from 15,000 to 
30,000 of the 8 million inhabitants in the Northeast were responsive to com- 
munist-oriented subversive groups.*' Although the threat in this area was 
serious and potentially critical, there was no hard evidence of subversive in- 
surgency. 

( ' 0 (®T* ’ n J« s 016 situation in 1962 was deemed not critical. In fact, a June 

M964 report alleged that the extent of subversion in the Northeast was over- 
emphasized. 

f v) JPf A communist document, ‘Calendar for 1964, ‘ u clearly stated that 
although some progress was made in party activities in 1963, the advances 
were comparatively insignificant. Lack of armed personnel, arrests by the 
government, and unenthusiastic members were cited as factors hampering 
party growth. By 1965 the Political Bureau judged that although some progress 
had been made in the previous year, the CPT still was lacking strong armed 
forces and secure bases. Under the circumstances the Political Bureau de- 
cided that selected units would be allowed to take the offensive only if they had 
a clear tactical advantage.'’ 1 * Consequently, Na Kae District in Nakhon Phanora 
Province was reportedly picked as the area where conditions were most favor- 
ab,e 4 °p in some initial exposure and test the best method to be used.™* 

U)) &C) Another captured document, ‘Project for the First Six Months of 
r966, indicated a change in CPT policy. Emphasis was to be placed on ex- 
pansion rather than initial building of the organization. Members were asked 
to engage in armed struggle, participate in training of guerrilla units, gather 
intelligence, take census in target villages, and est lish mobile, temporary 
schools. 

(l>) (ST At the same time, Thai communist-fr ont l eaders in Peking outlined 
V strategic plan for the subversion of Thailand. This plan called for open 
insurgency to control the major geopolitical divisions in Thailand. Phase I of 


■**>&*** 
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the plan was aimed at the Northeast. A guerrilla •training center was to be es- 
tablished In Laos. Military and political training would be given by the Chinese 
and the Thai exiles in Peking. Subsequently, In 1965 and 1966 management 
activities in Thailand have included an Increase In the number of armed clashes, 
forced propaganda meetings, and armed guerrilla units. 

Objectives for 1967 

( Th e CPT objectives for 1967 are as follows. 1 * 

^ (a) Improve and strengthen organization of the masses in the rural 

areas. 

(b) Expand and strengthen the armed forces In quality and quantity 
under the leadership of the Central Committee branches. 

(c) Expand the work in towns with attention to labor, students, and 

women. 

(d) Extend propaganda in various forms, with collection of supplies 
as a tangible form of propaganda. 

(e) Raise the theoretical level of Marxism-Leninism, and especially 
study the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, the summit of Marxism-Leninism in the 
present era. 

(f) Expand the work of organizing a united front. 
f \ fg) Struggle against revisionism in any form. 

W / (gjThese activities would be carried out under the direction of Central 
Committee branches, and armed units would be encouraged to increase the 
intensity of armed propaganda programs. Under the guidelines for extending 
propaganda activities, party members would be instructed to give consideration 
to the involvement of villages by the collection of supplies. This is consistent 
with recent reports that in almost every forced village propaganda meeting _ 
now.bemg held, insurgents require that villagers give them some provisions 
' The emphasis on the study of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, on the 
wo» of organizing a united front, and on the struggle against revisionism in 
any form (Objectives e, f, and g) clearly reveals the increasing influence of 
Communist China and the international connections of subversive insurgency 
In TOailapd as well as Southeast Asir. 

QJ ) J<B) In Northeast Thailand, the Northeast branch of the Central Committee 
of the CPT directs the operations (see Table Dl). 


Support Activities 

(y) Although the CPT is responsible for the direction and Implementation 
or the communist activities in Northeast Thailand, it relies on Communist 
China, North Vietnam, and the Pathet Lao for overall policy, recruitment, 
training, finance, and other matters vital to its operations.” As in Vietnam, 
the ultimate direction of insurgency in Thailand lies with the supporting powers. 
A number of the CPT members are of Chinese origin and nearly 300 of the ap- 
proximately 1000 party members have been trained in China. Moreover, a 
number of high- ranking officials of the CPT are permanently stationed in Peking 
^nd. Hanoj .*** 

( U/ Liaison between Communist China and Ttu.i dissidents may be divided 
into four channels, 




ft> 

(a) The first and most overt Is the liaison between the Chinese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs through foreign diplomatic missions in Bangkok. 

(b) The second channel is through "unrecognized” movements such 
as the People’s United Front of Thailand, formerly headed by Amphom Suwana- 
bun. These movements are the responsibilities of the Staff Office for Foreign 
Affairs (SOFA) (see Fig. D2), which also formulates, implements, and coordi- 
nates China’s foreign policy. SOFA has the responsibility for providing guer- 
rilla and political training for all groups brought to China by those who are not 
members of the Communist Party. SOFA is also responsible for censorship 

of all speeches broadcast over Radio Peking and for all financial matters in- 
volved in training of Thais in China. A SOFA official once stated that it cost 
the Chinese 20,000 Thai baht (approximately US S1000) to cover the expenses 
involved in bringing one person from Thailand to China for training. On com- 
pletion of training, each trainee would be given 5000 baht (US $250) in Hong 
Kong by the SOFA representatives/* Control of the Thai trainees is in the 
hands of Chinese Communists. SOFA maintains at least one officer with the 
trainees. Amphom Suwanabun freely admitted that his movement had little 
control over "his” group while it was in China, be cause directives, letters, 
and messages went through SOFA representatives.*" 1 ** 

(c) The third charnel is the Afro- Asian- Latin American committee 
(subordinate to SOFA), which is responsible for certain recognized Thai front 
groups in China; for example, Phayom Chulanom’s Thai Patriotic Front. Rec- 
ognized front groups such as the Thai Patriotic Front are u sed as propaganda 
vehicles by the Chinese Radio Peking and other media. To be recognized, 
the front leader must be either a communist or endorsed by a parent Commu- 
nist Party. 

(d) The fourth, most direct, and secret channel is the party relation 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the CPT. Not only are a substantial 
number of CPT members of Chinese origin, but several high-ranking officials 
of the CPT are permanently stationed in China. Between 1952 and 1957 nearly 
200 members of the CPT received intensive training in China f The majority 
of the trainees were Thai nationals, had been members of the CPT, and were 
trained as cadre for the forthcoming revolution. Most of the trainees went to 
China during the Indo-Chinese war. Their backgrounds were diversified; they 
ranged from university graduates and village chiefs to laborers and farmers. 
Although the training period usually lasted 3 years, some trainees studied much 
longer on special assignment. Some researched special subjects such as 
economics and the Communist Chinese revolution, and others studied Mao Tse- 
tung’s writings on the problems of workers and farmers. Still others studied 
land reform and minority problems in the Sipsong Panna region. The training 
sites also varied; some trainees remained in Peking, and others were deployed 
to Chungking and Kunming. After they had completed their training in China, 
most trainees returned to Thailand by travelling overland through Laos in 


sm^ll groups. 

(v) fjej A partial list of the CPT trainees who had studied in various parts of 
Communist China between 1952 and 1957 is given in Table D2. 

( U ) J&f The CPT China trainees appear to have been carefully selected, 
judging from the period of time spent in China and the large amounts of money 
and personnel involved, these trainees must have been given important respon- 
sibilities and assignments with respect to the fuiure of CPT. Presumably such 
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trainees would form the nucleus for the development of the CPT. They are 
probably the future leaders of the party and therefore not as expendable as 
their less-trained fellow travelers. 

(S) North Vietnam also trained Thai subversives; as of early 1966, ap- 
proximately 350 Thai nationals had been trained in North Vietnam since 1962. 
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TABLE 02 

CPT Trointts in Communist Chino, 1952-1957 


Nome 

Alios 

Noma 

Alios 

Poking 


Chungking 


Somphorn Angkheihewarn, female 


Thaworn tongs urns 

Code 

Sin Dumlin 

Sin Tuermlin 



Prasrrt Sapsunthorn, instructor 
Noit Bunyokom 
Somkbuan Phichaikul 


Praait 
Phin Buaon 

Ukuang. last name unknown 

Cross-eyed 

Somaak 

Sak 

Atsani Polachen 


Sunk Cngthong 
N id Pongdaphet. female 


Phong, last name unknown 

T'thai 

Thiembunlert 

instructor 
Chit Dejphichai 


Hasan Bunlieng 
Prawingt thaithaweep 

Thaem 

Chan I ’domprasert. instructor 
Charoen iannawat 

Si Anothai 

Pan Keowmat 

Hithoon, laat name unknown 


Yuphih l domprasert. female 
Amnuay, last name unknown 
Nikorn, Northeast Thailand, 
last name unknown 

Peking and Chungking 

Rern* Makphaibul 
% trot Amphai 
Sok Suphakasem 


Praphan Hattanakul. inter* 
prefer and school official 

Kunming 

Somchit, still resident in 
China, laat name unknown 
Thani Chulanon 
Tier, South Thailand, last 
name unknown 

Tao 

Dam 

Niyom kam« haiphum 
Hirst Angkhathaworn 
Phayom Chulanon. instructor 

Charoen 

Prasit. Northeast Thailand 
Nikom. Northeaat Thailand, 
laat name unknown 

Bald 

Song Noppakun. instructor 
Damri Ruangsutham 
Ixert, last name unknown 
khlaeo. last name unknown 
l-amehiek Sspsunthorn. female 
Prom Thongphithak 

Phairat 

Poking, Chungking, end Kunming 

Ruam Hongphon, instructor 
Thswin Tanim 


o>). 


/ (of The male students usually spent 4 or 5 months on political studies 
and about 3 months in military education. Hie female students, instead of re- 
ceiving the military instruction, were sent to Sontay Hospital for 8 months of 
medical training. 87 

, .\ Courses concerning political training included 
( v )/ (a) History of civilization: imperialism vs socialism 

^ (b) Revolution in Thailand: • semicolony ’ under US domination 

jc) Economics: role of workers and farmers 

(d) Revolution in Vietnam: communist success in the North and lib- 
eration of the South ' 
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#e> Juvenile problems: Importance of youth; . 

({) Problems of the Thai farmer: hardships and difficulties of peasants 

(tri Public relations among local people: good will before Indoctrination 

(h) Controlling and propagating the villages: a must for “mass wpport 

(11 Miscellaneous lectures and trips: lectures on the Laotian straggle, 
the Latin American struggle, and the North and South Vietnamese straggle; po- 
litical movies; trips to factories and military and Industrial museums 
( Instructions concerning military training Included 

\yj (a) Mobile warfare: small-scale harassment 

(b) Psychological warfare: aimed at the villagers 

(c) Tactical retreat: use guerrilla instead of conventional tactics; 
avoid face-to-face confrontation; employ brief attacks, small arms, and am- 
bush theory and practice 

(d) Weapon training: various light arms 

(e) Survival training: Jungle operations, escape and evasion, signals, 

small-unit tactics, and scouting . . . 

( til ilC The medical courses for the female trainees Included theory and 
lattice of Injured armed personnel and civilians as a result of air raids. Other 

courses taught covered , 

(a) Physiology: nursing techniques, description of wounds, and symptoms 

(b) Pharmacology: use of medicine, methods of compounding simple 
medicines, techniques of injections, and the various types of medicines used; 
general first aid 

(c) Anatomy ^ . 

(d) Special course: treatment of malaria, cold fever, brain fever, 

vene reaLdi sease, typhoid, cholera, etc. ... . 

(l/| J?) On the completion of training, the trainees would be sent back to Tha - 

I ,^ l S^ 1 thS P training in North Vietnam is of a lower level than in China, 
ivicll training is vital and necessary. For example, a group of trainees was 
sent to a military camp in the Phu Tho area of North Vietnam because tt.e 
country offered more similar climate, customs, terrain, and human relations 
than China. Also they were to study the Vietnamese modes of revolutionary 

Thai insurgents are sometimes trained in both China and North Viet- 
LfJ depereiing on the purpose and objective of each training program. For 
example, certain trainees sponsored by Prtdi Panomyong’s Volunteer Libera- 
tion Organization (VLO) received a 3- month political-instruction course in 
Canton, a 6- month military course at a camp near Muang Viet Chi in the ^Phu 
Tho area of North Vietnam, then returned to Peking for advanced political in- 
doctrination and a first-aid class in Canton. The trainees were mostly Sino- 
Thal or overseas Chinese. After they had completed their training, they were 
dispatched to Laos to work with the Pathet Lao to gain practical experience 
leading to eventual infiltration into Thailand to organize the hill tribes of 
northern Thailand. 


•In most cases it is difficult to determine names of students. . _the> ’ “ “ 

alias on arri val in North Vietnam and are sworn to secrec^bouM^ and 

true names. 
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)(sf An Interesting aspect is that the Thai trainees in Peking were told by 
Liao Ch’eng-chih, a member of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and head of Overseas Chinese Affairs, that he would increasingly 
support the CPT and advised them not to get involved in the dispute between 
Pridi and the CPT.* The trainees were further advised not to discuss any 
important matters with Pridi but to let certain other people handle them. Later, 
when these trainees went back to Canton, Pridi gave two lectures on the revo- 
lution in Thailand. Although he did not mention the CPT by name in his lectures, 
his comments were directed against the policy of advocating the Chinese Com- 
munist example of a peasant’s revolution. Ihis reveals not only possible dis- 
sensions among the Thai insurgents, but also the attempt by Peking to enhance 
its own position through the control of the trainees. At the same time, Hanoi 
probably is also trying to influence the trainees to secure its own interests. 
Hence, although the CPT and its supporters all wish to overthrow the Thai 
government, each, especially Hanoi and Peking, has its own interests to protect 
and these/interests are not necessarily compatible. 

f 6S} Training of Thai subversives in China is multileveled. Not only were 
^the best-qualified party members of the CPT sent to China but, in many cases, 
the nonmembers of the CPT sponsored by Pridi were also sent there. The 
training period varied, depending on the type of personnel and objectives. Train- 
ing could last anywhere from a few months to a few years. On many occasions 
trainees were returned to China for additional education and, while there, ap- 
peared to be subject to strict controls. Groups were kept separate and no ac- 
tions could be taken by a trainee without first obtaining approval. The Chinese 
assumed all financial and tutoring obligations during the student’s stay. 

fSf The North Vietnamese offered tactical- level training to the Thai in- 
rgents. Those with greater potentialities were sent to China for further 
training. There is no set pattern as far as training sites are concerned. Most 
promising trainees have received some training in both countries. Peking of- 
fered higher ideological education aimed at future CPT leaders and longer- 
range plans. For practical and tactical experience, North Vietnam appeared 
to be more suitable. 
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Vietnamese Refugees in Thailand 

\j) (^^Approximately 32,000 Vietnamese refugees live in Thailand, usually 
'in or near the largest towns of the provinces. About 90 percent of them are 
reportedly literate and most speak fluent Thai. A breakdown of the refugees 
by provinces*^ given in the accompanying tabulation. 


Province Vietnamese refugees 


Udon 

4,800 

Nong Khal 

7,200 

Sakon Nakhon 

4,900 

Ubon ~ 

3,700 

Nakhon Phanom 

9,900 

Prachinburl 

1,300 

Surat Thani 

200 

Phatalung 

200 

Total 

32,200 
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most of these refugees are located near the major transportation 
networks and provincial, district, and municipal offices and police stations, 
they can be extremely useful to the subversive insurgents. For example, Udon 
and Nong Khat are linked to Bangkok by a highway and a railroad. The major 
road network linking Nong Khal, Udon, Sakon Nakhon, Nakhon Phanom, Loeng 
Nok Tha, and Ubon runs through the heart of the areas where the heaviest ref- 
ugee population is concentrated. Under the circumstances, the refugees who 
are procommunist could play an exceedingly important role in the overall sub- 
versive Insurgency activities in Northeast Thailand. 

\0j Because about 85 percent of the refugees have pro-North Vietnam 
Ibanings through personal devotion to Ho Chi Minh, in addition to the estimated 
5 percent who are genuinely procommunist, they prove to be a vital instrument 
for the CPT. Consequently, the refugees were able to establish covert organi- 
zations to assist subversive activities in Thailand. 


Central Association of Patriotic Overseas Vietnamese 

tl)) (0) The communist-controled Central Association of Patriotic Overseas 
Vietnamese (Fig. D3) is a good example of how subversive activities sponsored 
by North Vietnam are carried out in Thailand.* 

j/sf The Thai branch of the Lao Dong Party controls and directs the as- 
sociation by placing its members throughout all levels of the association. S, “ M 
In addition, a number of Lao Dong members who hold no official positions act 
as observers and report their findings to Hanoi. By controlling nominations 
and elections of the Association, the Lap Dong assures election of its members. 
V \) ) fC) The structure of the Central Association of Patriotic Overseas Viet- 
namese is as follows. 

(a) Central Committee. It is the governing body of the Association. 
Members are selected from various geographic regions and usually meet once 
a month in either Ubon or Sakon Nakhon. 

(b) Five- man zone committee. The association divides Thailand into 
three zones and each zone has a five- man zone committee. 

(c) Area committee. Each zone is divided into areas that vary in 
size according to the number of Vietnamese refugees within the zone. Each 
area committee has five members and each member chooses two assistants. 

(d) Five- man village committee. The village committee has juris- 
diction over hamlets, which in turn oversee the villages. From this level down, 
all personnel are appointed from above. In each village the people are in three 
special front groups: The old men’s group with men 50 years of age or over, 
the old women’s group with women over 36 years of age, and the youth group 
that includes all females and males over seventeen. A leader is appointed to 


each gropp. 

(0 ) (£} The at 
Vowing sections: 


The area committees as well as the village committees have the fol- 


(a) Propaganda and study 

(b) Elementary education 

(c) Relations with Thai 

(d) Cultural 

(e) Economic and finance 

the village committee, in addition, has an adult education section, which is 
subordinate to the cultural section. 
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■5 ... . ■ :^en a: i levels of the association are by 

oersona: ~.-n:a:: an: v : v r me^tmgs are established during a pre- 

v us guth er.:.: •- r messer.cor. Messages are transmitted covertly. 

'O Hie JtT.: Reza : r: ui.. r. Committee (JRC), with representatives in all 
* etna mess refugee arras ark-, n Bangkok, has been the overt arm of the Cen- 
*.: ai Association. P -a : : : 'ally* ail JRC representatives are members of village 
:r area committees o: the association. Through the JRC, the association 
m--nta ; ns conrar: between Thni officials and pro- Hanoi refugees. 
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Appendix E 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION ROUTES AND 
DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS IN THAILAND 


f: 


INTRODUCTION 

( This appendix contains a list of infiltration routes and distribution 

patterns in Thailand. Tables El to E4 have been taken from an unpublished 
study prepared in the Military Research and Development Center (MRDC), 
Bangkok, Thailand. The discrepancies in the spelling of place names are ex- 
ictly as they appear on the original list. 

0) The list of routes and patterns was developed from a number of 
sources by Thai personnel assigned to the MRDC. The MRDC is a joint Thai- 
US R&D effort. US military and civilian personnel are members of the A RP A 
R&D Field Unit, Thailand. Thai military and civilian personnel are assigned 
to the center from the Ministry of Defense. 

(U) The statement of communist infiltration routes and patterns was pre- 
pared originally in Thai and then translated into English by the Thai authors. 
The English version is presented here virtually unedited to preserve the evi- 
dence that it is a Thai document developed from Thai sources and because an 
attempt to state such a list in an edited English syntax might lead inadvertently 
. to changes in meaning and intent. 

f {j) l&f The list covers all of Thailand. In this sense it is beyond the scope 
V of this study. The scope of the report is exceeded in this instance in the hope 
that data on communist- support patterns over the entire country would be use- 
ful in counterinsurgency programs and in further research efforts. 


FINDINGS 


i)9*' 


Infiltration Routes 


(a) The 2500 miles of Thailand coast are incredibly vulnerable to infiltra- 
tion and insurgency. Royal Thai Security Forces are light and scattered. 

(b) The 50- mile- wide body of international water at the end of the Gulf of 
Thailand, edged on three sides by Thai territory, dominates the problems of 


coastline security. 

(c) Fishing craft and fishing villages along the Oulf of Thailand and the 
Andaman Sea provide adequate support to CT infiltration. 
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Ban Talat Bang San Open sandy beach, fiabing villages. Distributed to Amphur Ban Na San a 

PK0372 scattered coconut plantation*; Phanpnga and Krabi via mountain 
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TABLE E4 (continued) 



Aiuphur Wkua Pa Takua Pa «r Amphur Jub Pood (\1k 6640) 

(MK20K0) to Antphur khirirulnikhnm (MkKtRI). 



TABLE E4 (continu 



plantation terrain men! in Narathiural areas; or proceed 

to Paltani for further distribution 


(d) Frontier rivers bordering Thailand and other countries are no obstacle 
to the attempted crossing teams. 

(e) Tributary waterways to the Gulf of Thailand and frontier rivers could 
be well utilized as means of communication to proceed inland. 

(f) Frontier mountain passes and border Jungle trails provide open routes 
for infiltration; 90 percent are uncontrollable by Royal Thai Security Forces. 
Thailand sovereignty begins 3 km from the pass entrances on lower ground. 


Distribution and Movement 

(a) Infiltration and Insurgent movement mainly proceed on foot on jungle 
and mountain trails used as communication systems. A long* range operations 
network has been established by the CT through the Jungle and remote areas. 

(b) At least 65 percent of inland waterways, major rivers, canal systems, 
and remote-area waterways have been utilized by the insurgent forces to sup- 
port movement and activities. 

(c) Roadways and railroads are the primary means of supporting CT 
movement. Transportation networks, distribution terminals, depots and boat 
landings, and road security checkpoints are not effectively controlled. 

(d) Certain routes within Thailand could be utilized by the communist 
movement as a communication link to connect Burma with the Andaman Sea, 
the Gulf of Thailand, Lacs, and North Vietnam. 

(e) The infiltration movement has been supported by locally hired com- 
munist agents or agents trained by Moscow, Peking, Hanoi, or the Pathet Lao; 
these agents have an organized communication network. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


V') 


Coastline and Thailand Water 

(U) The coastlines along the Gulf of Thailand and the Andaman Sea are 
together approximately 4000 km (2500 miles) long and consist of 45 percent 
open beach, 30 percent tidal flat and mangrove, 15 percent steep bank, and 10 
percent rock. Vegetation varies from scattered to dense, with and without 
undergrowth. Sections of the coast consist of islands and small bays, such as 
Satun, Trang, Krabl, and Ranong along the Andaman Sea; and Chantaburi, Trat, 
Chumphon, and Suratthani in the Gulf of Thailand. Such terrain provides ad- 
quate concealment for the attempted landing parties. 

ygf Thailand’s coast Is open to all possibilities of infiltration and insur- 
gency. The National Security Forces patrolling systems are light and scattered; 
the operational frequency could not match those of the smugglers and the CTs. 

{Cf The small international water at the end of the Gulf of Thailand, 
touched on three sides by the Thai coast of Hua Hin-Samud Songkhram- Cho:.- 
buri-Sattahip, is only 50 miles across. The offshore deliveries of insurgent 
personnel and supplies to the high-speed smuggling craft are efficiently oper- 
ated. The inland sea looked upon as international water imposes certain diffi- 
culties on the Thai National Security Forces in controlling infiltration and in- 
surgent communication and supply lines. 
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Tributary Waterways to the Gulf of Thailand and Andaman Sea 

f ^ ) f/cf Hundreds of waterways with navigable channels for small craft flow 
^ to the Gulf and the Andaman Sea and provide entrances and passage under en- 
vironmental concealment for the Insurgent movements to proceed Inland. Stream 
and river- mouth terrain varies from open mud flat and sand to dense man- 
grove, tore or with fishing villages of various sizes (see Fig. El). 

( U \ (£} The navigable- channel entrances are open and unprotected. Such 

^waterways link the seas and Inland villages, towns, railroads, and road networks. 
None of the effective checking systems and patrolling patterns have been stud- 
ied for purposes of river- mouth protection and counterinsurgency operations. 


ei 




Fishing Villages 

[Of Shore dwellers and fishing villages are scattered along the coasts, 
cept at major waterway inlets or seaside towns. The larger fishing villages 
such as Chumphon, Prachuab Khiri Khan, Chantaburi, Trat, Rayong, Songkhla, 
and Suratthani, were ports of call for most of the long-range fishing craft and 
coastal freighters in the Gulf. The fishing craft entered to deliver or transship 
their catch for bulk transport, for crew exchange, crew relief, or to receive 
supplies. Such fishing towns could be utilized as CT communication center 
and/or distribution points (see Fig. E2). 

Small fishing villages serve as entry points for the infiltrators and 
insurgent forces. No adequate checking system has been established. 



Fishing Craft 

(gj ^ Local Fishing Craft. Fishing craft of various types and sizes through- 
-out the Gulf of Thailand and the Andaman Sea are potential means for trans- 


porting infiltrators and insurgents into the kingdom. Hired smuggling vessels 
are well equipped and can operate at speeds up to 36 knots; some are armed. 
The pickup and delivery of CT personnel and supplies in international water in 
the Gulf of Thailand are effectively conducted by CT- owned local craft osten- 
sibly engaged in ordinary fishing activities. The craft should make delivery 
direct to fishing towns or big villages or transship to local small craft for 
delivery to remote villages (see Fig. E3). 
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(U) Fig. E4— 'Tributary to Moe Nom Khong (Mekong) with Access Roods 
Provides odequofe CT distribution points. 



(U) Fig. E5- Tributary Streom to Moe Nom Khong (Mekong) 

Fishing equipment end fishing boots, similar on both sides. 
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( fgf^ Malaystan Junka. The Malaysian junks visit a port of call In Thai 
territory to deliver sug^r and pick up their cargo of charcoal, coconut, and 
dry fish. The Malaysian junks are usually active along the southern provinces 
and furthermost to Ranong. These junks could carry CTs and supplies and de- 
liver them at any point along the coast. 

(/ ) {pf No adequate patrolling, searching, or checking systems are available 
control the fishing-craft movements and activities in port or at sea. 


IIV< 


Boundary Rivers and Tributary Streams 

~ww Rivers bordering Thailand and the neighboring countries, such as 
Mae Nam Khong (Mekong) Mae Nam Ruak, Mae Nam Moci f Mae Nam Pak Chan, 
and Mae Nam Sughai Kolok (see Figs. E4 and E5) can be crossed without limi- 
tations of lime, area, or means of transport. The CTs proceed Inland through 
the tributary streams or along the adjoining overland routes for further dis- 
tribution. Thailand does not have sovereignty over the mid-channel of the Mae 
Nam Khong, but can only exercise navigation rights. 

Boundary Mountain Ranges 

Mountain passes along the border provide open routes for infiltration 
and insurgency; 90 percent are uncontrollable and undetectable by the Thai 
Security Forces. Along the frontier mountains, Thailand lacks a strategic ad- 
vantage for counterinsurgency operations in that it exercises sovereignty only 
over an area 3 km from the mountain-pass entrances at the lower ground, par- 
ticularly along the Cambodian border. 


CT DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT 




Mountain and Jungle Trails 

(J2?f Infiltration and insurgent movement and distribution are mainly 
ased on jungle and mountain trails. The long-range operations network has 
been established through the jungles and remote areas with ample avenues 
for communication, logistics, and mission operations, as shown in the follow- 
ing examples: 

(a) From the Burmese border along Prachaub Khiri Khan to Pran- 
buri-Petchburi-Rachburi-Kanchanaburi-Suphanburi 

(b) From the Burmese border along Tak to Kanchanaburi-Uthaithani- 
Nakhon Sawan, or Singburi 

(c) Kanchanaburi or Rachburi-Samud Songkhram- Gulf of Thailand 

(d) From Vientiane to Amphur Sri Chtengmai-Dong Chomphu Jungle - 
Phu Phan Ridge- Amphur Nong Bua Lam Phu - Kr^nuan- Sahasakhan- Sakhon 
Nakhon- Nakhon Phanom 

(e) Nong Bua Lam Phu- Phu Khieo- Petchabun 

(f) From the Laotian border along Nan to Phayao or Uttaradit- 
Pitsanulok- Nakhon Sawan 

(g) From the Laotian border to Loei-along Petchabun Range to 
Chaiyaphum or Lopburi 
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ci»c**„£L^ o7£5£!,S^“ l bord ' r p »"« »“ ■*» *• 

(i) Rayong- Chonburi-Krabinburi 

(j) Ranong- Patoh- Lang S*an-Chumphon 

(k) Yala, Satun to Patalung-Surathan 

Inland Waterways 

pT_ , * east 6S P erce nt of the inland waterways have been utilized by the 

"SE m ° vei " e nts and activities. The remote area waterways are 
Lalmint ^ thf T transport routes with better environmental con- 
f n1 a a ™ 8nt !' ad ^ means for transporting supplies in large quantities. The 
r M f^^ t,,rways securit y system is inadequate. 

WlouW^ TrtC Crit ‘ Cal W3terWays 0,21 flow throu Kh key cities are listed as 

Samud Songkhram ^ M ° ng ^ n0rth ° f ^chanaburi-Rachburi- 

Bangkok ^ Ma * Nam Chao Phraya from Nakhon Sawan-Chainat-Uthithani- 

(c) Mae Nam Nan from Nan-Uttaradit-Pitsanulok-Hakhon Sawan 
! „ f inB from Chiengmai-Tak-Khamphaeng Phet-Nakhon Sawan 

w 36 ^ am Pa Sak trom 1x101 Suk-Petchabun-Saraburi -Ayudhaya 

(f) Mae Nam Tapi from Suratthani 

(g) Mae Nam Saiburi from Narathivat 

( o\ (h) Mae Nam Mun from -&>rat-Sisaket-Ubon Rachathani 

^wns^E^les e Se: rkS Plai " Unk the ^ of lliailand to »»V 

(a) Samud Prakan, Chachoengsao to Prachinburi, Nakhon Nayok 
Sarabun, Ayudhaya, Pathumthani, Nonburi, Bangkok ’ 

Pa thumthanf Son &j chr * m > Samud Sakhon to Rachaburi, Nakhon Pathom, 

Pathumthan- Ayudhaya, Saraburi, Pathumthani, Thonburi 

Roadways and Railroads 

(U ) (£< Road and railroad networks throughout the country provide efficient 

a “? transport lines to infiltrators and insurgent forces. Security, 

ment a^mfng **' 8 8 ^ scattered lack ^‘cient equip- 

T ransportation Distribution Points 

v* Railroad, bus, and water-taxi systems could be well utilized by the 
'insurgent forces to support their movements and distribution throughout the 
country. Buses could stop at any point to pickup and deliver passengers and 
ar J g0 ‘ Rail ” a ^ stations, bus terminals and depots, and boat landings are open 
and uncontrolled. No sufficient and continuous transportation-distribution- 
pomt control system has been established. The nearly isolated railroad sta- 
tions could easily be used by the CT; village bus depots and boat landings could 
serve their purposes as well. Such distribution points contribute adequate 
movement concealment (see Fig. E6). ^ 




Infiltration Support Activities 

\y ) Communist Agents. The communist insurgent headquarters controlling 
the major CT movements throughout Thailand, except through the southern 
provinces along the Malaysian border, is organized in Bangkok, with a network 
of regional commands and agents providing the planning and support of infiltra- 
tion and insurgent movements. Communist agents are long-time infiltrated 
North Vietnamese, refugees, Chinese, Laotians, Moscow- or Peking- trained 
Thai-born Chinese and Northeast Thai, and Hanoi- trained Tak and Chiengrai 
hill tribes. Some supporters of infiltration are agents hired in groups or in- 
dividually. 





(U) 


Fig. E6— Looded Village Bus 


Communication. The communist communication system is based 
mainly on a person-to-person method using the following sources: (a) bus and 
truck systems; (b) mobile medicine vans, also used for audio- visual propaganda 
purposes; and (c) the various gathering places such as the market fair, village 

0 wat festivals, rice mills, village coffee shops, and groceries (see Fig. E7). 

From headquarters to regional commands the communists communi- 
e through certain commercial radio programs and fake advertisements in 
Chinese- and Thai- language newspapers. 

( U ) (Cf Inland waterways and jungle trails within ThailaKl are utilized as 
'communication routes between communist countries, as shown in the following 
examples: 

(a) Between Burma and Laos through Mae Nam Kok in Chiengrai; 
mountain trails in Chiengrai; mountain trails and waterways along Tak-Phu 
Suan Taen— Nan; Mae Hong Son— Phayao-Nan; Loei-Petchabun Mountain Range; 
and Tak-Khamphaengphet- Phichit- Phetchabun- 1 oei. 
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(b) Between Burma and the Gulf of Thailand through jungle and raoun- 
tain trails along Kanchanaburt-Ratburt or Mae Nam Mae Klong-Samud Song- 
khram; Jangle and mountain trails through Petchburi or Prathuab Khiri Khan; 
Jungle balls and waterways through Ranong and Chumphon; and across the 
pe nin sula from the Andaman Sea via Jungle trails, waterways, and roadways. 





(U) Fig. E7— Market Foir 

Cotf»«ring ploct for oil kinds of poopSe, CT «o»ily morgo ond art distributed. 


Finance and Supply. The communist movement obtained money and 
supplies by extortion, by agents collecting in nearby villages, or from commu- 
nist-operated fronts such as commercial firms and other quasi- welfare organi- 
zations. Mobile medicine vans have also been used as sources of financial and 
medicalsupport (see Fig. E8). 

(y i (pi Air delivery, mostly by helicopters from existing communist coun- 
tries, commenced along the critical areas not far from the border. 

[y ) (£) Areas known to have air delivery are as follows: Nakhon Phanom, 

Sakon Nakhon, Udonthani, Ubon Rajathani, Loei, Prachuab Khiri Khan, Chumphon, 
Nakon Sri Thamarat, Yala, Pattani, Satun, and Narathiwat. 
ty ) Transit Camps. Transit camps for infiltration movements were es- 
tablished in the dense forests or over the mountain ridges along the long-range 
operational routes, at 2- to 3-day walking distances apart, or from the areas 
of entry. The camps were usually abandoned and then reestablished at certain 
periods of time for concealment purposes; alternate sites were allegedly no 
further than a 1-day walk. A number of villages along the coast and border 
were used as transit places for the infiltrators and insurgent forces (see Fig. E9). 
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